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The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education 

350  Main  Street,  Maiden,  Massachusetts  02148-5023    •    (617)388-3300 


Robert  V.  Antonucci 
Commissioner 


Dear  Colleagues: 


This  report,  "Unlocking  the  Power  of  Time,"  is  the  final  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on 
Time  and  Learning,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  November  21,  1995. 

The  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  Commissioner  two  years  ago,  and 
directed  by  the  Education  Reform  Act  to  develop  a  plan  "to  extend  the  time  during  which  students 
attend  school"  and  to  review  the  costs  and  implications  of  extending  the  length  of  both  the  school  day 
and  school  year.  In  the  Commission's  first  report  in  1994,  recommendations  were  made  concerning 
the  content  of  the  school  day.  Hearings  subsequently  were  held  around  the  state,  and  with  the  benefit 
of  extensive  public  comment  new  time  and  learning  standards  were  adopted  in  December  1994  which 
provide  for  more  academic  time  in  the  form  of  structured  learning  for  all  students. 

Now,  the  Commission  is  completing  its  work  with  a  further  set  of  recommendations  on  a  number  of 
topics,  including  teacher  professional  development,  school  restructuring,  and  school  time  issues.  The 
recommendations  in  the  report  are  based  on  solid  research  nationally  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts. 
They  provide  substantial  ground  for  public  discussion  in  all  communities. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  two  points.  First,  the  recommendations  do  not  contain  any  new 
mandates.  Second,  no  new  state  regulations  are  being  proposed.  The  recommendations  are  offered 
by  the  Commission  to  stimulate  the  rich  public  discussion  which  began  in  1994  and  which  continues 
in  school  communities  across  Massachusetts  today.  Recommendations  about  the  length  of  the  school 
day  and  school  year  reach  directly  into  the  communities  and  the  homes  of  every  family  in 
Massachusetts,  and  every  business  as  well.  They  merit  a  substantial  amount  of  review,  discussion, 
and  debate,  and  we  want  to  encourage  members  of  the  legislature,  executive  branch,  parents, 
students,  and  educators  alike  to  consider  them  thoroughly. 


Sincerely, 


Robert  V.  Antonucci 
Commissioner  of  Education  and 
Member,  MA  Commission  on 
Time  and  Learning 


S.  Paul  Reville 

Member,  MA  Board  of  Education  and 

Chair,  MA  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning 
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Executive  Summai 


The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning  was  formed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  November  1993  and  was  directed  to  evaluate  instructional  time  and  to  develop  "a  plan  to 
extend  the  time  during  which  students  attend  school  to  reflect  prevailing  norms  in  advanced 
industrial  countries  and  to  address  the  educational  needs  of  children  in  the  Commonwealth. ..said 
plan  shall  contain  a  practical,  but  timely,  proposal  for  implementation  and  detail  all  associated 
costs." 

The  challenge  presented  to  public  education  today  is  vital.  Massachusetts'  public  schools  must 
significantly  increase  all  students'  learning  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  success  in  today's  world 
and  the  world  of  tomorrow.  For  most  students,  meeting  the  challenge  of  a  high  standard  of 
learning  will  require  more  learning  time.  If  Massachusetts'  public  schools  intend  to  lead  the 
'movement  to  shape  a  21st-century,  high-performance  school  system  that  serves  all  students,  we 
must  come  to  grips  with  the  challenge  of  redesigning  schools  to  be  more  responsive  to  student 
needs.  In  so  doing,  public  education  must  be  flexible,  make  difficult  changes,  and  demonstrate 
that  public  schools  are  as  flexible  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  students  as  are  private  schools, 
experimental  schools,  for-profit  schools,  or  the  schools  of  other  states  and  nations. 

We  must  change  the  old  school  paradigm,  what  the  National  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning 
in  their  report,  Prisoners  of  Time,  called  the  "design  flaw,"  which  arbitrarily  sets  a  fixed  amount 
of  time  to  learn.  This  fixed  amount  of  time  then  results  in  some  students  learning  at  high 
standards  and  other  students  failing.  Henceforth,  learning  must  be  the  constant,  the  fixed  and 
unchanging  goal,  and  time  must  serve  to  enable  every  student  to  reach  the  highest  standards  of 
learning.  Additionally,  in  the  longer  and  more  flexible  days  and  years  that  school  facilities  are 
open,  time  must  also  serve  to  provide  safe  havens  for  those  children  who  need  them,  and  to  offer 
families  and  communities  a  wide  range  of  social,  instructional,  recreational,  and  cultural  services. 

This  report,  Unlocking  the  Power  of  Time,  represents  the  final  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Time  and  Learning  and  includes  interrelated  recommendations  that,  taken 
together,  form  a  cohesive  strategy  for  extending  time  and  restructuring  schools  in  support  of  high 
standards  for  all  students. 


Recommendations  to  enhance  the  use  of  the  school  day: 


1 .         Prioritize  academic  learning.  Protect  structured  learning  time  from  disruptions  or  infringements. 

Since  the  key  to  a  student's  success  in  school  is  the  mastery  of  core  academic  skills  and 
knowledge,  the  primary  mission  of  schools  is  to  put  academic  learning  in  the  foreground. 
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2.  Develop  school  schedules  and  programs  which  accommodate  differences  in  rates  of  student 
learning.  Assure  that  all  students  have  a  full  opportunity  to  achieve  mastery  in  core  subjects. 

Because  students  learn  at  different  rates  and  in  different  ways,  a  variety  of  structured  learning 
opportunities  needs  to  be  developed  to  ensure  all  students  achieve  high  learning  standards. 

3.  Provide  sufficient  time  for  teachers  to  engage  in  common  planning,  professional  development, 
and  collaborative  activities. 

For  successful  implementation  of  the  curriculum  frameworks,  teachers  will  need  time  to  develop 
and  revamp  course  offerings  and  change  pedagogy. 
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Recommendations  regarding  the  structure  of  the  school  year: 


Move  toward  lengthening  the  school  year  to  200  days.  The  Board  of  Education  should  promote 
policies  and  funding  to  make  possible  190  days  for  students  and  10  full  days  for  teacher 
planning,  professional  development,  and  collaboration.  The  Legislature  and  the  Executive 
Branch  should  support  an  appropriation  for  incentive  funding  to  realize  this  recommendation. 

By  explicitly  providing  additional  time,  schools  protect  structured  learning  time  for  students  as 
well  as  provide  sufficient  time  for  activities  allowing  students  to  achieve  the  high  standards  of 
learning  envisioned  in  the  curriculum  frameworks  and  the  Common  Core  of  Learning. 
Additional  time  also  provides  Massachusetts'  teachers  with  the  opportunity  for  professional 
renewal  and  time  to  develop  new  teaching  strategies  and  curriculum. 

Restructure  the  school  calendar  to  provide  students  optional  access  to  learning  tools  and 
school  services  on  a  year-round  basis. 

The  research  on  a  restructured  school  year  cites  various  models  of  year-round  schools  which 
indicate  results  ranging  from  improved  learning  retention,  less  time  spent  on  reviewing  formerly 
acquired  skills,  lower  drop-out  rates,  decreased  "burnout"  among  teachers,  better  attendance 
by  both  students  and  teachers,  and  improved  opportunities  for  teacher  renewal  and  support 
activities. 


Recommendations  supporting  and  enhancing  the  ra 


Utilize  at  least  one  school  in  four  as  an  open,  available  Community  Learning  Center  throughout 
the  day  and  year. 

Because  the  workday  and  structure  of  today's  families  are  different  from  the  past,  schools  and 
school  resources  must  be  more  readily  available  for  all  members  of  the  community. 

Promote  strong,  involved,  school  and  community  partnerships  to  maximize  learning. 

Learning  is  a  continuous  process  which  takes  place  both  within  and  beyond  the  bounds  of 
everyone's  school  time.  Schools,  businesses  and  communities  need  to  form  educational 
partnerships  so  learners  of  all  ages  can  identify,  learn  and  use  skills  and  knowledge  to 
maximize  their  own  quality  of  life  and  the  quality  of  their  contributions  to  their  work  and 
communities. 
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In  order  to  make  the  first  seven  recommendations  possible,  the 

Commission  recommends  that„ 


1 .  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  ensures  that  there  are  staff  and  resources  available  from  the 
Department  of  Education  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  schools  and  school  districts  in 
relation  to  time  and  learning  restructuring. 

2.  EVERY  LOCAL  COMMUNITY  initiates  an  active  and  participatory  planning  and  implementation 
process,  examines  present  practices  in  a  systemic  way,  and  takes  the  necessary  steps  toward 
realization  of  the  recommendations  in  this  report. 

3.  THE  LEGISLATURE  AND  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  appropriate  funds  for  planning  and 
implementation  incentive  grants  for  restructuring  and  promoting  innovative  approaches  to 
increase  structured  learning  time. 

4.  THE  LEGISLATURE  AND  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  appropriate  additional  funds  for  school 
building  assistance  to  support  facilities  improvement  to  accommodate  year-round  use  of  school 
buildings. 

The  recommendations  detailed  above  can  only  be  implemented  with  broad  collaboration 
between  communities,  policy  makers,  educators,  family  members,  students,  and  state  and  local 
officials.  The,  realization  of  the  recommendations  will  mean  that  the  Commonwealth  can 
achieve  the  goal  of  high,  equitable  standards  of  learning  that  will  prepare  all  our  children  to  be 
life-long  learners  able  to  contribute  and  compete  in  the  ever  changing  global  economy. 

It  has  become  increasingly  obvious  that  campaigns  for  higher  standards  of  learning  on  the  one  hand 
and  for  sufficient  time  to  achieve  those  standards  on  the  other  are  wholly  interdependent.  They  stand 
or  fall  together.  Only  a  public  determined  to  apply  higher  standards  for  all  students  will  support  more 
time  and  better  time.  But  only  more  and  better  time  will  provide  the  teaching  and  learning  needed  to 
open  the  way  for  students  to  reach  those  standards. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning  has  provided  detail  for  each  one  of  these 
recommendations  and  has  considered  cost  and  available  resources  in  the  overall  approach  taken  in 
this  report.  We  believe  the  report  makes  the  case  for  both  quantity  and  quality  in  education.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  believe  that  time  alone  will  solve  our  educational  problems.  Time  alone  guarantees 
nothing.  But  with  it,  all  else  is  possible. 
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Chapter  I:  INTRODUCTION 


The  need  for  more  time,  and  the  better  use  of  time,  for  study  of  the  core  academic  subjects 
in  American  schools  is  evident  and  urgent.  In  April  of  1994,  the  report  of  the  National 
Education  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning,  Prisoners  of  Time,  declared  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  believe  that  either  the  quality,  or  the  equality,  of  American  schools 
could  be  improved  without  substantial  changes  in  the  amount  and  uses  of  time  allowed  for 
teachers  and  students  to  do  their  work.  The  National  Commission  challenged  states  and 
localities  to  examine  the  role  of  time  in  their  own  school  systems,  and  to  ask  themselves 
if  their  uses  of  the  school  day  and  school  year  adequately  respond  to  the  needs  of  all  their 
students  and  teachers  and  community. 

Massachusetts  did  not  wait  for  the  question  to  be  asked  from  Washington.  The 
Massachusetts  Education  Reform  Act  of  1993  had  already  directed  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  evaluate  instructional  time,  and  to  develop 

"a  plan  to  extend  the  time  during  which  students  attend  school  to  reflect 
prevailing  norms  in  advanced  industrial  countries  and  to  address  the 
educational  needs  of  children  in  the  Commonwealth... said  plan  shall  contain 
a  practical,  but  timely,  proposal  for  implementation  and  detail  all  associated 
costs." 

This  directive  prompted  the  Board  to  create  the  Massachusetts  Commission'on  Time  and 
Learning.  The  Commission  developed  a  vision  statement  in  which  schools  provide  safe 
learning  environments  that  are  open  and  available  through  the  day  and  year  with 
schedules  that  are  responsive  to  the  lives  and  needs  of  students,  families  and  communities 
(Appendix  A).  In  the  first  phase  of  its  charge,  the  Commission  developed  a  report 
reviewing  instructional  time.  This  report,  Time  for  Change,  was  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  In  response,  the  Commissioner  and  the  Board  developed  school  day/school 
year  regulations  and,  at  a  meeting  on  December  20,  1994,  the  Board  of  Education  adopted 
new  student  learning  time  standards  for  all  schools  which  specified  statewide  minimum 
standards  for  the  amount  of  "structured  learning  time"  in  core  subjects  for  all  students.  The 
standards  will  be  phased  in  during  the  years  1995-96  and  1996-97,  according  to  plans 
developed  in  each  local  community  by  school  administrators,  teachers,  parents  and 
citizens.  (For  the  "Action  Plan"  summarizing  activities  to  be  phased  in  for  the  student 
learning  time  standards,  see  Appendix  B.)  The  student  learning  time  initiative  is  a  single 
step  in  the  systemic  education  reform  activities  aimed  at  achieving  greater  equity  and  high 
standards  in  public  education  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  By  ensuring  more  academic 
time  for  each  and  every  student,  Massachusetts'  public  schools  have  begun  to  develop  a 
foundation  for  students  to  gain  the  knowledge  and  skills  called  for  in  the  1994 
Massachusetts  Common  Core  of  Learning  (Appendix  C).  The  Common  Core  is  a  set  of 
broad  educational  goals  which  seek  to  answer  the  question,  "What  should  students  know 
and  be  able  to  do  when  they  graduate  from  high  school?"  Although  the  Student  Learning 
Time  Regulations  do  not,  by  themselves,  ensure  equity  or  high  standards,  the  regulations 
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have  prompted  communities  all  across  the  Commonwealth  to  address,  in  a  new  and 
comprehensive  way,  the  issue  of  time  equity  as  it  relates  to  high  standards  of  learning. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  student  learning  time  standards,  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
has  been  working  to  complete  its  charge.  Here,  we  present  the  case  for  increasing  time 
in  schools  and  specific  recommendations  for  accomplishing  this  task. 

It  is  no  small  challenge  to  Increase  the  quality  and  diminish  the  inequality  in 
education.  Historically,  the  search  for  a  common  core  of  learning  goes  back  a  full 
century.  Often  the  challenge  to  identify  core  educational  goals  has  been  issued  and  been 
met  only  partially  or  not  at  all.  In  1894,  the  National  Education  Association's  Committee 
of  Ten  set  forth  a  demanding  academic  core  curriculum-and  the  time  needed  to  teach  it~ 
for  all  high  school  students,  whether  or  not  they  were  college  bound.  It  had  only  a  decade 
of  modest  influence.  Almost  a  century  later,  in  1983,  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education  set  the  same  challenge.  Its  report,  A  Nation  at  Risk,  said  more 
time  on  task  had  to  be  available  if  American  students  were  to  have  full  and  equal  chances 
to  succeed  at  a  much-needed  common  high  school  curriculum  of  the  "new  basics:"  four 
years  of  English  and  three  years  each  of  mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies.  By 
1990,  the  number  of  students  taking  these  "new  basics"  had  risen  from  fourteen  percent 
to  nearly  forty  percent  of  high  school  graduates. 

The  combination  of  "top-down"  recommendations  with  state  and  local  implementation  had 
made  a  difference.  Still,  troubling  questions  remained  unanswered.  What  was  the 
substance  behind  the  course  titles?  Were  courses  in  the  United  States'  public  schools  as 
demanding  as  those  in  other  countries  or,  for  that  matter,  as  demanding  as  those  in  our 
own  leading  schools?  If  not,  the  problems  of  competence  and  equity  were  still  unsolved. 
These  concerns  led  to  the  Charlottesville  "summit"  meeting  of  1990  between  President 
George  Bush  and  the  nation's  governors,  a  meeting  that  launched  the  movement  for 
national  subject  matter  content  standards.  Their  statement  was  clear:  course  titles  were 
not  enough;  course  contents  had  to  be  academically  challenging  and  at  least  the  equal  of 
those  in  other  industrialized  countries.  Finally,  returning  to  the  principles  of  the  National 
Education  Association's  Committee  of  Ten  and  the  National  Commission's  A  Nation  at 
Risk,  all  students  had  to  be  offered  a  fair  opportunity  to  take  (academic  core)  courses  and 
to  master  the  contents. 

Clearly,  these  national  initiatives  have  had  an  effect.  Although  questions  have  arisen 
about  the  propriety  and  the  success  of  federally-funded  standards  projects,  polls  show  a 
national  consensus  on  the  need  to  raise  educational  standards  overall.  A  November  1994 
poll  of  Massachusetts'  residents  by  Opinion  Dynamics  Corporation  found  that  seventy-nine 
percent  favor  establishing  standards  for  what  students  should  learn  and  setting  goals  that 
students  have  to  meet.  Forty-four  percent  said  lengthening  the  school  day  is  very 
important.  The  effort  begun  over  a  century  ago  to  raise  school  standards  is  continued  in 
Massachusetts  by  pursuing  the  broad  standards  articulated  in  its  Common  Core  of 
Learning,  and  by  moving  quickly  toward  setting  rigorous  and  challenging  standards  of 
academic  content,  first,  through  curriculum  frameworks  in  each  of  seven  essential 
disciplines  and,  then,  through  developing  statewide  assessments  based  on  the  content 
standards  in  those  frameworks. 
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As  states  now  take  the  lead  and  wrestle  with  their  own  academic  standards  and  the 
curriculum  frameworks  to  implement  them,  it  becomes  increasingly  obvious  that  campaigns 
for  higher  standards  of  learning  on  the  one  hand  and  for  sufficient  time  to  achieve  those 
standards  on  the  other  are  wholly  interdependent.  They  stand  or  fall  together.  Only  a 
public  determined  to  apply  higher  standards  for  all  students  will  support  more  time  and 
better  time.  But  only  more  and  better  time  will  provide  the  teaching  and  learning 
needed  to  open  the  way  for  students  to  reach  those  standards.  If  separated, 
substantive  gain  in  both  may  be  lost-and  lost  with  them  will  be  the  best  opportunity  for 
dramatic  improvement  in  Massachusetts'  public  education  for  this  generation.  The 
investment  by  the  Commonwealth  and  local  communities  is  increasing  dramatically,  and 
the  stakes  for  children  could  hardly  be  higher. 

Needs  and  Implementation 

This  report,  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning,  is  based  on 
almost  two  years  of  focused  study  of  the  complex  issues  of  time  and  learning.  During  the 
period  since  November  1993  when  this  Commission  began  its  work,  the  Commission  has 
reviewed  reams  of  research  on  related  issues  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries,  has  completed  a  survey  of  the  use  of  time  in  Massachusetts'  schools,  has 
participated  ir  eleven  public  meetings/hearings,  has  made  a  survey  of  every  state's  school 
time  requirements,  has  investigated  in  detail  the  costs  and  concerns  of  five  districts  to 
evaluate  the  potential  impact  of  the  student  learning  time  standards,  and  has  participated 
in  discussions  with  numerous  school  and  community  members  in  Massachusetts.  This 
report  is  also  partly  informed  by  discussions  with  members  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Time  and  Learning  and  from  their  report,  Prisoners  of  Time,  issued  last  year  (1994)  in 
Washington.  (Appendix  D  provides  an  executive  summary  of  the  National  Commission's 
report.)  The  Massachusetts  Commission  echoes  the  urgency  expressed  in  Prisoners  of 
Time  .  That  urgency  is  well-captured  by  the  contrast  drawn  between  the  uses  of  time  in 
American  schools  and  in  those  of  France,  Germany,  and  Japan.  On  average,  American 
high  school  students  spend  less  than  half  the  time  of  their  foreign  peers  in  the  study  of  the 
major  academic  subjects. 

Prisoners  of  Time  reported  that  in  1991  nearly  forty  percent  of  America's  high  school 
(graduating)  senior  age  grou^  completed  the  basic  academic  curriculum  recommended  in 
A  Nation  at  Risk.  However,  in  the  same  year,  more  than  sixty  percent  of  the  students  in 
this  same  age  group  abroad  were  completing  a  more  stringent  curriculum  including  foreign 
languages.  No  longer  can  the  difference  be  rationalized  with  the  excuse  that  schools  in 
other  nations  educate  the  elite  while  schools  in  the  United  States  educate  the  masses. 
There  is  substantial  evidence  that  other  nations  are  facing  as  complex  a  challenge  in 
education  as  the  United  States. 

This  situation  is  unacceptable,  both  because  of  the  economic  need  for  the  United  States' 
and  Massachusetts'  young  people  to  compete  successfully  in  the  workplace  and,  even 
more  certainly,  because  of  the  deeper  civic  and  social  needs  to  prepare  active  and 
judicious  citizens  who  are  also  cultured  human  beings. 

Particular  Problems:  Running  Out  of  Time 

The  Massachusetts  Time  and  Learning  Commission's  survey  of  time  in  schools  (Appendix 

E)  clearly  shows  that  serious  inequities  exist  in  the  amount  of  time  provided  for  the 
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academic  work  of  students  and  teachers  in  Massachusetts'  schools.  Academic  purposes 
must  come  first.  We  must  reclaim  academic  time  in  the  school  day  from  the  rigidity  and 
compression  of  current  school  schedules. 

Our  schools  run  out  of  time.  Too  many  activities  are  force-fit  into  the  fixed  and  limited  time 
available  in  a  6-hour  day,  a  5-day  week,  and  a  180-day  year.  Many  schools  are  closed 
by  early  to  mid-afternoon,  denying  teachers  and  students  the  opportunities  they  need  to 
extend  and  reinforce  academic  learning,  and  to  participate  in  other  activities  in  a  safe  and 
supportive  environment. 

Students  run  out  of  time.  They  are  expected  to  reach  high  standards  in  the  core  subjects 
identified  in  the  Massachusetts  Common  Core  of  Learning.  We  have  long  known  that, 
even  when  strongly  motivated  and  working  under  good  conditions,  students  have  different 
learning  styles  and  need  different  lengths  of  time  to  learn.  We  have  accepted  this  truism 
in'driving,  band,  and  sports.  We  do  not  give  up  early;  we  give  plenty  of  time  to  practice, 
but  in  academics,  we  act  as  though  each  and  every  student  can  learn  the  complexities  of 
history  or  science  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  at  the  same  pace.  If  students  do  not 
meet  our  time  requirements,  they  do  not  succeed,  are  "held  back"  or  moved  on  without  the 
level  of  skill  needed  for  the  next  grade.  Each  option  sets  off  a  chain  of  consequences  too 
often  leading  to  dropping  out.  These  fixed  and  immutable  schedules  reflect  the  central 
"design  flaw"  in  our  school  schedules  and  this  flaw  must  be  corrected  to  enable  every 
student  to  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  reach  the  goals  set  by  the  Common  Core  of  Learning. 

Teachers  run  out  of  time.  They  are  expected  to  teach  students  all  they  need  to  learn  in 
limited,  lock-step  periods  of  time,  and  do  all  kinds  of  other  things  as  well;  supervise  lunch 
and  recess;  monitor  study  halls;  watch  the  buses;  fill  in  endless  forms  and  respond  to 
every  summons  from  the  PA  system;  discipline  the  unruly;  advise  the  puzzled;  and  comfort 
the  troubled.  In  most  cases,  teachers  are  expected  to  have  done  all  this  before  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  with  no  time  left  to  meet  with  colleagues,  plan  engaging  courses  and 
lessons,  and  develop  themselves  professionally  in  both  academic  content  and  teaching 
methods.  Dedicated  teachers  find  that  "school  time"  overtakes  and  uses  up  "home  time" 
as  they  struggle  to  finish  lesson  plans,  grade  papers,  keep  up  their  reading,  and  plan 
upcoming  curricula. 

Parents,  too,  are  running  out  of  time.  Increasingly,  in  homes  with  two  parents,  the  economy 
forces  both  parents  to  work;  in  homes  with  one  parent,  the  pressure  is  clearly  even  greater. 
Parents  are  unable  to  juggle  their  work  schedules  to  fit  their  children's  school  schedules. 
They  have  less  time  than  parents  of  earlier  generations  to  support  their  children's  education, 
to  be  present  after  school,  or  devote  evening  hours  to  supervising  homework.  At  work  they 
must  worry  about  their  latch-key  offspring  left  adrift  in  mid-afternoon,  open  to  peer 
pressures,  to  the  stupidities  and  violence  of  television,  or  to  the  very  real  violence  in  their 
communities. 

Local  Initiatives  Are  Essential 

Local  initiatives  are  essential  to  implementing  our  recommendations.  As  with  academic 
standards,  only  the  commitment  and  imagination  of  local  school  leaders  including 
superintendents,  principals,  teachers,  parents,  school  committees,  school  councils,  and 
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active  citizens,  can  bring  lasting  change.  Common,  statewide  guidelines  and  the  methods 
localities  employ  to  put  them  into  practice  are  needed  to  reinforce  public  commitment  to  the 
process  of  Education  Reform.  . 

Citizens  of  Massachusetts  have  the  right  and  the  obligation  to  hold  their  schools 
accountable  for  reaching  the  high  standards  that  a  modern  democracy  and  changing 
economy  require.  New  systems  of  assessing  student  achievement  are  being  developed. 
Because  these  assessments  will  have  real  consequences  for  schools  and  students, 
we  must  increase  the  amount  of  academic  time  allotted  for  students  to  learn,  as  well 
as  the  time  allotted  for  teachers  to  prepare  their  courses,  to  enhance  their  methods 
of  instruction,  and  to  evaluate  student  work.  Otherwise,  we  shall  fail  to  honor  our  own 
rhetoric  about  the  equality  of  schooling  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Our  task  is  not  easy.  It  will  demand  the  hard  and  unsettling  responsibility  of  setting  priorities 
and  working  for  real  change.  No  doubt,  many  will  find  discomfort  in  making  the  needed 
systemic  changes.  We  do  not  ignore  or  minimize  the  importance  of  non-academic 
instruction  and  other  school  activities.  Many  are  very  helpful  for  daily  life,  and  others  are 
vital  to  the  kind  of  personal  and  school  morale  that  sustains  all  efforts  to  learn.  The 
importance  of  all  of  the  activities  in  which  schools  are  engaged  are  only  added  reasons  to 
take  time  more  seriously  than  we  have  up  to  now.  The  recommendations  contained  in  this 
report  try  to  address  these  necessities  and  offer  a  broader,  more  inclusive  vision  of 
education  that  is  both  challenging  and  democratic. 


What  follows  is  the  Commission's  three-part  response  to  these  crises  of  time.  First,  we 
consider  time  in  the  school  day,  together  with  options  for  extending  it  and  improving  the  use 
of  time.  Second,  we  focus  on  the  school  year,  on  its  length  and  structure,  as  well  as  options 
for  expanding  access  to  educational  tools  and  services  within  the  twelve  calendar  months. 
Third,  we  take  up  the  many-faceted  ways  in  which  the  school  and  community  may  work 
more  closely  together  in  the  interests  of  better  education  and  of  healthier  family  and 
community  life. 

The  recommendations  in  each  section  of  the  report  are  interrelated.  There  are  seven 
quality  recommendations  and  four  implementation  recommendations.  Taken  together,  these 
eleven  recommendations  form  a  cohesive  strategy  for  restructuring  schools  for  the  21st 
century  and  for  unlocking  the  power  of  time  in  our  schools. 
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Chapter  II:  Unlockinq  the  Power  of  Time  in  the  School  DAY 


In  December  1994,  the  Board  of  Education  adopted  the  Student  Learning  Time 
Regulations.  These  regulations  support  a  key  principle:  EQUITY  of  time  for  students.  By 
September  1997  every  student  in  the  Commonwealth  will  be  receiving  a  full  schedule  of 
"structured  learning  time"  focused  on  attaining  the  knowledge  and  skills  identified  in  the 
Common  Core  of  Learning  (Appendix  C).  Schools  across  the  Commonwealth  are 
examining  how  the  school  day  is  presently  structured  and  seeking  ways  to  consider  how 
it  must  be  restructured  to  ensure  that  all  students  have  a  fair  opportunity  for  learning. 

The  Board,  in  its  student  learning  time  standards,  focuses  on  EQUITY  and  QUALITY.  The 
regulations  can  only  ensure  equitable  time;  whereas,  communities  must  ensure  that  the 
time  provided  for  structured  learning  is  high  quality  and  genuinely  promotes  high  standards 
for  student  learning. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning  maintains  that  schools  must 
examine  their  present  practices  in  a  systemic  way  and  the  Commission  has  outlined 
specific  steps  schools  can  take  in  Chapter  V  on  Implementation  Practices.  As  the 
examination  of  current  practice  proceeds  and  schools  begin  to  finalize  schedule  offerings, 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning  makes  the  following  three 
recommendations: 
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Prioritize  academic  learning.  Protect  structured  learning  time  from 
disruptions  or  infringements. 


Develop  school  schedules  and  programs  which  accommodate  differences  in 
rates  of  student  learning.  Assure  that  all  students  have  a  full  opportunity  to 
achieve  mastery  in  core  subjects,  __ 


Provide  sufficient  time  for  teachers  to  engage  in  common  planning! 
professional  development,  and  collaborative  activities. 


Recommendation  #1  seeks  to  protect  the  structured  learning  time  scheduled  for  students. 
This  recommendation  rests  on  the  principle  that  the  primary  mission  of  schools  is  to  put 
academic  learning  in  the  foreground.  The  key  to  a  student's  success  in  school  is  mastery 
of  core  academic  skills  and  knowledge:  what  used  to  be  called  "reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic."  Gaining  expertise  in  academic  learning  must  take  precedence  over  extra- 
curricular activities,  as  well  as  certain  school  services.  The  Massachusetts  Commission 
reiterates  the  recommendations  in  Time  for  Change,  specifically  that  schools  minimize  the 
use  of  "pull-out"  services  and  further  create  flexibility  in  the  school  day  to  allow 
uninterrupted  and  focused  opportunities  for  teaching  and  learning  in  key  courses. 
Appendix  F  contains  a  selection  of  "promising  practices"  which  we  urge  schools  to 
consider. 
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Recommendation  #2  focuses  on  the  design  flaw  identified  in  the  National  Commission 
report,  Prisoners  of  Time,  which  shows  that  schools  are  designed  around  a  fixed  amount 
of  time.  This  fixed  amount  of  time  results  in  unequal  learning  opportunities  for  students. 
Although  the  Board  of  Education  has  ensured  that,  at  a  minimum,  all  students  will  receive 
equal  time,  we  know  that  equal  learning  for  all  students  will  not  result  because  students  do 
not  all  learn  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  pace.  The  Massachusetts  Commission 
recommends  a  variety  of  structured  learning  opportunities  be  made  available  to  students. 
Schedules  should  utilize  larger  segments  of  time  to  promote  diversified  teaching  methods 
and  techniques  which  respect  individual  student  learning  styles.  These  opportunities 
should  allow  for  both  depth  and  breadth  of  learning,  as  well  as  enrichment  and  mastery  of 
learning  experiences  for  all  students. 

Programs  which  are  well-suited  to  diverse  learners  allow  for  some  students  to  take  more 
time  and  others  less.  Programs  should  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  learn  in 
smaller  groups  for  different  types  of  learning  activities  as  well  as  spending  a  full  morning 
or  afternoon  exploring  topics  in  depth. 


Recommendation  #3  focuses  on  teachers'  needs  for  time  other  than  instructional  time. 
If  we  are  to  achieve  the  full  scope  of  change  and  restructuring  envisioned  by  the 
Educational  Reform  Act,  then  we  must  ensure  sufficient  planning  time  and  staff  learning 
opportunities  as  well  as  time  to  develop  and  upgrade  curriculum.  For  successful  full 
implementation  of  the  curriculum  frameworks,  teachers  will  need  time  to  develop  and 
revamp  course  offerings  and  change  pedagogy.  The  need  for  common  planning  time  will 
not  be  temporary,  but  will  be  ongoing  if  we  are  to  sustain  our  capacity  for  collaboration. 
Collaboration  is  a  key  pedagogical  assumption  underlying  the  high  standard  of  learning 
envisioned  by  the  curriculum  frameworks.  Additionally,  teachers  need  to  be  active 
participants  in  examining  and  reflecting  on  the  kinds  of  change  the  school  community  may 
undertake  in  order  to  revise  the  school  day. 

Teachers  must  consider  if  their  own  schedules  need  to  be  restructured  in  order  to  support 
the  restructured  school  program  and  to  provide  the  best  teaching  and  learning 
opportunities.  Contracts  or  policies  which  constrain  or  inhibit  flexible  scheduling  deserve 
reexamination.  Massachusetts'  teachers  work  long  hours  and  long  days.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  teachers  in  other  countries  (particularly  our  economic  competitors)  frequently 
have  longer  work  days  and  work  years,  Massachusetts'  teachers  tend  to  spend  more  time 
than  their  foreign  counterparts  in  the  classroom  working  directly  with  students;  however, 
many  of  the  hours  Massachusetts'  teachers  work  are  in  isolation  from  other  professionals. 
Conversely,  teachers  in  other  countries  have  considerably  more  common  planning  and 
professional  development  time  than  Massachusetts'  teachers.  While  we  do  not  wish  to 
replicate  the  culture  or  differences  which  have  resulted  in  the  educational  systems  in  other 
countries,  we  do  wish  to  maintain  a  high  quality  and  competitive  education  in 
Massachusetts.  Therefore,  we  encourage  schools  to  consider  methods  to  break  down  the 
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isolation  of  individual  teachers  and  to  create  more  professional  days  and  differentiated 
schedules  which  provide  time  for  common  planning  and  interaction. 


In  sum,  even  with  the  new  statewide  student  learning  time  standards,  the  burden  of 
improving  quality  lies  at  the  local  level.  Each  school  community  must  take  responsibility 
for  providing  high  quality  teaching  and  learning  opportunities  and  a  challenging 
educational  environment  for  all  students.  School  communities  need  to  consider  not  only 
the  school  day,  but  also  the  school  year  as  they  examine  their  present  practices  and 
assess  how  best  to  reach  their  goals. 
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Chapter  III:  Unlockina  the  Power  of  Time  in  the  School  YEAR 


This  section  of  the  report  recommends  changes  in  the  current  school  year  and  traditional 
school  calendar.  Two  keys  for  unlocking  the  power  of  time  are  INNOVATION  and  A 
COMPREHENSIVE  PROCESS.  We  now  examine  our  present  practice  not  only  in  relation 
to  the  school  day,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  school  "year,"  and  make  recommendations  that 
are  consistent  with  those  of  the  National  Commission  and  the  pedagogical  assumptions 
of  the  state  curriculum  frameworks  and  upcoming  statewide  assessments.  In  concert  with 
the  three  recommendations  for  the  use  of  time  in  the  school  day,  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Time  and  Learning  makes  the  following  two  recommendations: 


SCHOOL  YEAR  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Move  toward  lengthening  the  school  year  to  200  days,  The  Board  of 
Education  should  promote  policies  and  funding  to  make  possible  1 90  days 
for  students  and  10  full  days  for  teacher  planning,  professional  development, 
and  col laboration*  The  Legisiatu re  and  the  Executive  Branch  should  support 
a n  appr op r i ation  for  i n centi ve  f u n di h g  to  real iie  this  r  ecommendalio  n , , 


Restructure  the  school  calendar  to  provide  students  optional  access  to 
learning  tools  and  school  services  on  a  year-round  basis- 


Recommendation  #4  is  aimed  at  supporting  broader  options  for  overall  school  programs. 
Additional  days  for  students  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  structured  learning  time 
would  provide  Massachusetts'  schools  with  a  key  resource  necessary  to  realize  the 
ambitious  standards  for  students  outlined  by  the  Common  Core  of  Learning  and  detailed 
in  the  curriculum  frameworks.  Additional  days  for  teachers  are  aimed  at  ensuring  that 
teachers  receive  sufficient  and  sustained  time  periods  to  develop  their  professional  skills 
and  to  collaborate  to  ensure  that  the  school  programs  are  consistent  with  the  school 
mission  and  meet  student  needs.  By  explicitly  providing  this  time,  schools  protect 
structured  learning  time  for  students  while  at  the  same  time  provide  for  a  teaching 
workforce  which  is  able  to  develop  new  teaching  strategies  and  curriculum  by  effectively 
utilizing  technology,  interdisciplinary  content  and  interdisciplinary  approaches. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  does  not  envision  additional  time  on  this  scale  without 
additional  cost,  even  with  creative  planning  and  willing  teachers.  The  Massachusetts 
Commission  encourages  the  Board  of  Education  to  work  closely  with  the  Legislature  and 
the  Executive  Branch  to  make  this  additional  time  a  policy  priority  with  incentive  funding 
for  schools  to  restructure  and  to  increase  structured  learning  time.  This  recommendation 
is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  V,  our  chapter  on  Implementation  Practices. 
Education  professionals  know  that  more  quantity  does  not  necessarily  equal  more  quality. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  involve  the  full  community  in  discussions  on  the  best  utilization 
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of  additional  time  in  order  to  ensure  quality  and  support  for  the  educational  process.  One 
constituency  is  business.  Business  leaders  demonstrated  support  for  increased  school 
time  even  prior  to  the  Education  Reform  Act.  In  1991  the  Massachusetts  Business  Alliance 
for  Education  said,  "to  allow  sufficient  time  for  professional  development  (growth  and 
renewal)  activities  of  teachers,  for  additional  academic  work  and  pedagogical 
experimentation,  and  for  improved  integration  of  social  support  services,  school  time 
should  be  increased  significantly,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  twenty  percent  (20%)  or 
more."  (Every  Child  a  Winner,  July  1991). 

Recommendation  #4  should  be  considered  together  with  recommendation  #5. 


Recommendation  #5  asks  schools  to  restructure  the  school  year  to  provide  year-round 
access  to  learning  tools  and  services.  This  recommendation  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
FLEXIBILITY  in  response  to  differing  student  needs,  allowing  for  continuous  learning 
opportunities  throughout  the  year.  As  stated  in  recommendation  #2,  students  do  learn  at 
different  rates  in  different  subjects  and  at  different  points  in  their  development.  The  current 
traditional  Massachusetts  school  year  structure  supports  an  assumption  that  all  students 
progress  identically.  The  research  on  a  restructured  school  year  cites  various  models  of 
year-round  schools  which  indicate  results  ranging  from  improved  learning  retention,  less 
time  spent  on  reviewing  formerly  acquired  skills,  lower  drop-out  rates,  decreased  "burnout" 
among  teachers,  better  attendance  by  both  students  and  teachers,  and  improved 
opportunities  for  teacher  renewal  and  support  activities. 

Additional  days  and  year-round  access  provide  the  opportunity  to  schedule  learning 
opportunities  for  both  students  and  professionals  over  a  twelve-month  period  by  using 
flexible  schedules.  Support  staff  and  paraprofessionals  can  be  utilized,  supporting  access 
to  school  facilities  and  learning  technology  during  periods  when  school  is  not  in  session. 

Research  from  Coleman,  (Equity  and  Education  Opportunity  (1966)  and  Politics,  Markets 
and  America's  Schools  (1990)),  supports  the  position  that  access  to  learning  tools 
(encyclopedias,  computers,  books)  is  determined  by  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  family 
and  in  turn  is  a  significant  determinant  of  school  achievement.  Therefore,  year-round 
access  supports  the  principle  of  EQUITY,  and  access  is  critical  if  all  students  are  to  be 
provided  with  the  opportunities  for  the  depth  of  learning  envisioned  by  the  Common  Core 
of  Learning  and  the  Massachusetts  curriculum  frameworks. 
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Chapter  IV:  Buildina  the  COMMUNITY 


The  school  day  and  the  school  year  are  only  a  part  of  a  student's  learning  opportunities. 
In  order  for  students  to  have  the  best  learning  opportunities,  the  full  community  must  be 
involved.  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education  Riley  has  said  that  "family  involvement  in  children's 
learning  is  critical  to  students  doing  well  in  school  and  later  succeeding  in  college  or 
attaining  a  good  job."  Public  comment  during  the  development  of  the  student  learning  time 
standards  clearly  identified  the  involvement  of  parents  and  the  community  as  integral  to 
the  overall  quality  of  the  learning  environment.  Parents  expressed  concern  about  the 
safety  of  their  children  and  the  need  for  community  programs  to  provide  for  their  children's 
safety  when  parents  must  work.  Research  shows  that  teachers  rank  strengthening 
parents'  involvement  in  their  children's  education  as  the  highest  priority  issue  in  public 
education  policy  over  the  next  few  years.  ("Employers,  Families,  Education,"  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  September  1994) 

The  Massachusetts  Business  Alliance  for  Education  said  on  page  10  of  their  1991  report, 
Every  Child  A  Winner,  "In  coming  years,  the  link  between  education  and  industry  will  be 
even  more  critical  as  a  better  educated  and  specialized  workforce  will  be  neeaed  to  fill 
available  jobs.  Meeting  this  challenge  is  not  the  burden  of  the  education  system  alone. 
Other  stakeholders,  including  industry,  must  understand  that  they  have  roles  in  ensuring 
that  education  meets  the  needs  of  society." 

During  1994,  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning  presented  its  Vision 
for  schools  (Appendix  A).  The  Vision  emphasizes  that  schools  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  students,  families  and  communities.  The  first  five  recommendations 
in  this  report  begin  to  address  how  to  make  this  vision  a  reality.  For  the  Vision  to  be  fully 
realized,  families,  schools,  businesses  and  communities  must  come  together  to  define  their 
needs  and  develop  their  community's  vision  for  their  schools.  This  broader  partnership 
forms  the  basis  for  the  next  two  recommendations: 





COMMUNITY  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Utilize  at  least  one  school  in  four  as  an  open,  available  Community  Learning 
Center  throughout  the  day  and  year. 


Promote  strong,  involved,  school  and  community  partnerships  to  maximize 
learning. 


*  *  * 


Recommendations  #6  and  #7  are  based  on  the  principles  of  COMMUNITY  and 
PROVIDING  A  SAFE  HAVEN.  There  is  only  one  "agency"  that  can  be  found  in  every 
community  across  the  Commonwealth  --  the  school,  and  it  is  often  the  most  expensive 
resource  in  which  a  community  invests.    Considering  the  changing  requirements  of  the 
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family  and  community,  is  this  resource  used  to  its  greatest  advantage?  Should  the  return 
on  investment  be  more  fully  realized  by  providing  the  option  of  utilizing  school  facilities  after 
normal  school  hours?  We  think  so.  Schools  and  communities  need  to  consider  the 
ongoing  educational  needs  of  all  members  of  the  community  as  society  changes  from  an 
industrial-based  to  an  information-based  economy. 

Many  school  schedules  still  reflect  the  agricultural  world  of  the  past  and  an  assumption 
that  there  is  a  parent  at  home  during  the  day.  Today,  the  workday  of  parents  and  the 
structure  of  families  are  very  different  with  increasing  demands  and  hours  at  variance  with 
the  starting  and  closing  times  of  schools.  School  vacations  and  release  days  cause  child- 
care  problems  for  many  families,  and  too  many  children  come  home  to  an  empty  house 
without  adult  supervision  available.  The  streets  increasingly  beckon  and  students  are 
vulnerable.  If  the  school  building  is  our  most  expensive  resource  facility,  our  children  are 
an  even  more  precious  resource,  and  if  needed,  the  schools  must  be  made  more  readily 
available  to  them. 

Schools  should  become  Community  Learning  Centers  available  to  students  and  families 
who  choose  to  utilize  the  services.  These  Centers  should  meet  needs  identified  by  the 
community,  open  early  in  the  morning,  and  remain  open  until  late  in  the  evening  as  a 
resource  providing  intergenerational  opportunities  for  learning.  Centers  can  support  adults 
wishing  to  upgrade  or  learn  skills  to  respond  to  an  ever  changing  workforce. 

The  Common  Core  of  Learning  identified  broad  educational  goals  for  Massachusetts 
students.  The  goals  are  ambitious  and  all  citizens  must  play  their  part.  A  preamble  to  the 
Common  Core  of  Learning  states  key  points  annotated  here: 

Using  schools  as  Community  Learning  Centers  to  promote  strong 
partnerships  requires  commitments  from  policy  makers  to  provide 
incentives  for  communities  to  make  the  shift  from  having  schools  which  are 
open  for  only  the  traditional  school  day  for  fewer  than  half  the  days  of  the 
year  to  having  schools  that  are  open  and  available  throughout  the  day  and 
year  as  centers  of  learning.  Policy  makers  must  be  vigilant  in  their  efforts  to 
fulfill  their  obligation  to  support  educational  resources  and  services. 

Families  must  take  full  responsibility  to  support  learning  at  home,  to 
encourage  curiosity,  love  of  learning,  and  pride  in  a  job  well  done  so  that 
children  can  be  active  seekers  of  knowledge  and  dedicated  learners. 
Families  must  take  responsibility  to  limit  students'  TV  time,  and  to  ensure 
that  time  is  available  for  their  children  to  complete  homework.  Finally, 
families  must  be  aware  of  local  educational  programs  so  they  may 
participate  in  and  support  their  schools  as  much  as  possible. 
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Students  must  take  responsibility  for  recognizing  the  importance  of 
education  in  their  lives.  They  must  participate  actively  in  their  own  learning 
both  at  school  and  outside  of  school.  Students  must  balance  the  need  to 
complete  homework  and  to  take  part  in  other  school  activities  with  their 
desire  to  work  part-time  or  to  engage  in  recreational  activities. 

Educators  and  others  employed  by  school  districts  must  be  open  to  an 
examination  of  the  educational  systems'  rules,  regulations  and  practices 
which  guide  their  work.  They  must  participate  in  an  open  evaluation  of 
existing  contracts  to  determine  if  the  contracts  really  support  the  kind  of 
teaching  and  learning  that  the  community  values  and  that  will  serve  students 
best.  Educators  must  encourage  the  involvement  of  families,  along  with 
business  and  community  members,  by  fostering  active  educational 
partnerships,  including  mentoring. 

Communities  must  develop  new  structures  that  meet  the  stresses  and 
demands  of  today's  students'  lives  and  which  foster  a  climate  of  safety. 
Communities  must  create  educational  environments  that  encourage  high 
achievement  and  reward  hard  work. 

Businesses  must  work  with  schools  to  create  partnerships  and  to  promote 
policies  for  employee  involvement  in  school  and  child-care  activities. 
Businesses  must  recognize  that  partnerships  are  long  term  investments  in 
preparing  their  future  workforce  by  improving  the  quality  of  education  in  the 
schools.  Businesses  should  create  opportunities  for  students  to  apply  their 
learning  in  working  environments. 

Educational  partnerships  require  shared  responsibility  and  do  not  relieve  any  member  of 
a  partnership  from  contributing  to  or  taking  responsibility  in  pursuit  of  the  larger  goal  of 
promoting  success  for  learners  of  all  ages. 
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Chanter  V:  Implementation 


The  seven  recommendations  contained  in  the  School  Day,  School  Year  and  School 
Community  chapters  cannot  be  accomplished  easily.  Therefore,  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Time  and  Learning  has  four  additional  recommendations  for 
implementation  that  we  believe  will  help  to  make  these  changes  possible: 


IMPLEMENTATION  RECOMMENDATIONS 
The  Commission  Recommends  that 


THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  ensures  that  there  are  staff  and  resources 
available  from  the  Department  of  Education  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
schools  and  school  districts  in  relation  to  time  and  learning  restructuring. 


EVE  R  Y  LOCAL  CO M WU  N ITY  in  it  iates  an  active  and  participatory  plan ning 
and  implementation  process,  examines  present  practices  in  a  systemic  way, 
and  takes  the  necessary  steps  toward  realization  of  the  recommendations  in 
this  report/ 


THE  LEGISLATURE  AND  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  appropriate  funds  for 
planning  and  implementation  incentive  grants  for  restructuring  and  promoting 
innovative  approaches  to  increase  structured  learning  time.  


4.         THE  LEGISLATURE  AND  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  appropriate  additional 
funds  tor  school  building  assistance  to  support  facilities  improvement  to 
accommodate  year-round  use  of  school  buildings. 


In  Implementation  Recommendation  #1,  the  Massachusetts  Commission  recommends 
that  the  Department  of  Education  designate  staff  familiar  with  restructuring  issues  to  work 
with  schools,  school  districts,  and  school  communities  as  they  seek  to  meet  the 
implementation  requirements  of  the  Student  Learning  Time  Regulations  and  move  beyond 
the  minimums  to  provide  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  community  educational 
experience.  The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning  believes  that  the 
Department  must  make  a  commitment  to  maintain  and  develop  the  internal  capacity  to 
conduct  independent  research,  tap  national  sources  of  information,  disseminate  best 
practice"  information,  and  thereby  assist  schools  with  the  complex  issues  inherent  in 
restructuring  educational  environments. 


In  Implementation  Recommendation  #2,  the  Massachusetts  Commission  recommends 
a  systemic  approach  to  the  examination  of  present  practices.  We  have  outlined  a  three- 
step  process  which  we  believe  can  be  helpful: 
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First,  examine  current  practices  with  staff  and  community  input.  Any  attempt 
to  recover  or  reorganize  time  within  the  school  begins  by  generating  and 
collecting  information  on  how  time  is  currently  used.  The  examination  of 
current  practices  should  not  be  limited  to  a  single  community.  Gather  state 
and  national  data  on  time  and  learning  resources  and  programs. 
Disseminate  and  discuss  as  much  of  this  information  as  is  feasible. 

Second,  assess  local  priorities  with  a  focus  on  student  learning,  staff 
development,  and  community  needs  and  interests.  Communities  must  define 
what  they  are  trying  to  accomplish.  Once  community  goals  have  been 
identified,  it  is  possible  to  reorganize  around  those  goals  and  to  reprioritize 
the  allocation  of  time  for  activities  and  programs  that  support  them. 

Any  process  of  change  requires  strong  partnerships  and  involvement  of  the 
full  community  from  the  outset.  In  restructuring  school  time,  an  open  process 
of  community  involvement  and  education  is  needed  to  have  the  strongest 
commitment  to  an  improved  program. 

Whichever  approach  is  chosen,  keep  the  focus  on  learning  and  on  the 

goals  the  community  has  identified.  Ensure  that  the  details  do  not  become 
more  important  than  the  purposes.  Consider  field  testing  changes. 

Third,  find  appropriate  alternatives  using  local  priorities  as  a  guide. 
Successful  strategies  will  need  to  capitalize  on  all  opportunities  and  directly 
address  all  constraints.  Each  community  may  find  several  possible 
alternatives  to  achieve  its  goals.  Each  alternative  will  have  clear 
implications  for  professional  development,  budget  and  finances,  and 
community  support.  Consider  together  what  the  community  wishes  to 
accomplish,  and  work  together  to  accomplish  identified  goals.  Know  and 
agree  what  policy  makers  will  do,  what  parents  will  do,  what  teachers  will  do, 
what  students  will  do,  what  business  members  will  do,  what  community 
members  will  do,  and  what  all  partners  will  do  together.  Then  do  it. 


In  Implementation  Recommendation  #3,  the  Massachusetts  Commission  further 
recommends  that  the  Legislature  and  Executive  Branch  provide  funds  for  a  continuing 
incentive  grant  to  make  it  possible  for  school  districts  to  begin  the  planning  and  activities 
necessary  for  a  systemic  evaluation  of  the  use  of  time  in  their  school  community  and  to 
implement  significant  restructuring.  The  Massachusetts  Commission  first  stated  this 
recommendation  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  report  in  Recommendation  #4  on 
lengthening  the  school  year.  We  reiterate  it  here  because  we  believe  that  additional  time 
for  students  is  critical  if  we  are  to  provide  real  opportunity  for  the  achievement  of  high 
standards.  However,  even  with  the  best  efforts,  few  school  districts  will  be  able  to  add 
significant  additional  time  without  some  additional  funds. 
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The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning  has  considered  what  the  cost  to 
the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole  would  be  to  increase  school  time.  The  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Time  and  Learning  began  work  on  reviewing  instructional  time  and 
developing  a  plan  to  increase  the  amount  of  time  that  students  are  in  school  in  November 
of  1993.  At  that  time,  our  charge  included  providing  information  about  the  cost  implications 
of  increasing  school  time.  Public  comment  in  response  to  the  draft  student  learning  time 
standards  was  strongly  influenced  by  a  concern  for  available  funds  to  increase  school 
time.  Our  analysis  would  be  incomplete  without  considering  additional  cost,  and  as  we 
developed  our  recommendations,  we  were  mindful  of  costs  and  available  financing. 

Our  deliberations  were  influenced  by  the  creativity  we  observed  during  the  course  of  the 
recent  1994-95  school  year.  During  that  school  year,  we  observed  a  number  of  school 
districts  that  embarked  on  planning  and  implementation  processes  for  extending  school 
time  without  significant  new  money.  Schools  found  time  in  the  existing  school  day  and 
created  time  through  innovative  use  of  schedules,  effective  use  of  paraprofessionals, 
increased  use  of  technology,  and  through  participation  of  school  community  members  and 
parents.  Since  it  is  not  possible  to  put  a  price  tag  on  creativity,  we  have  settled  upon 
providing  a  cost  estimate  based  on  a  calculation  extending  the  school's  foundation  budget 
level  commensurate  with  the  additional  days  being  added.  As  a  starting  point,  the 
foundation  budget  uses  figures  generally  accepted  as  representative  of  salaries  and 
services  typical  of  schools  in  the  Commonwealth.  This  cost  calculation  represents 
maximum  costs,  not  a  range  of  costs,  which  would  be  more  reflective  of  the  kinds  of 
changes  and  associated  costs  we  have  seen  in  schools  engaged  in  restructuring  during 
this  past  school  year.  With  these  reservations,  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Time 
and  Learning  believed  it  was  important  to  provide  a  basis  to  begin  the  dialogue  on  cost. 

Cost  calculations  in  this  report  utilized  only  those  elements  of  the  foundation  formula  which 
would,  reasonably,  be  considered  elements  which  may  indeed  cost  additional  money: 
teacher  and  support  salaries,  added  funds  for  special  populations,  textbooks,  and  school 
maintenance.  The  specific  calculations  based  on  the  foundation  formula  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  G.  This  "maximum  cost"  calculation  indicates  that  adding,  for  instance,  a  single 
instructional  day  in  every  elementary  school  in  the  Commonwealth  could  cost  over  $5 
million.  However,  we  know  that  in  1995  not  all  schools  are  at  foundation  levels  and  the 
Legislature  and  Executive  Branch  have  increased  funding  appropriations  for  education 
more  each  year  since  the  enactment  of  Education  Reform.  The  State  will  continue  to 
"ramp  up"  to  foundation  levels  untii  the  year  2000.  Additional  funds  may  not  be  available 
to  increase  school  time  on  a  maximum  cost  basis.  However,  we  believe  that  adding  time 
is  urgent,  and  we  believe  that  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  Branch  must  appropriate 
incentive  funding  which  will  allow  at  least  some  number  of  districts  to  provide  leadership 
toward  providing  more  time  for  students  and  teachers.  Incentive  grants  would  also  provide 
an  increasing  body  of  evidence  on  the  effect  of  restructured  time  and  learning  on  student 
achievement. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning  believes  that  enough  funds  must 
be  provided  to  allow  schools  to  begin  the  process  of  restructuring,  and  that  all  schools 
must  have  the  opportunity,  over  time,  to  access  these  incentive  funds.  Research  has 
shown  that  incentive  grants  and  professional  development  funding  are  two  education 
reform  investment  strategies  producing  the  highest  yield.  The  Commission  recognizes  that 
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the  relationship  between  funds  and  achievement  is  extraordinarily  complex.  A  recent 
article  in  the  Harvard  Education  Letter  (Volume  XI,  Number  2,  March/April  1995)  reviews 
the  link  between  spending  and  outcomes  and  quotes  Harold  Howe,  former  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  saying,  "Children's  success  in  school  is  tied  to  their 
opportunities  in  families  and  communities  and  to  their  health,  nutrition,  housing,  recreation, 
and  chances  to  associate  with  adults  in  constructive  relationships.  How  can  we  ever  put 
a  reasonable  price  tag  on  all  these  factors?"  We  cannot.  However,  all  schools  want  to 
provide  the  best  for  their  community.  The  powerful  notions  of  TIME,  FLEXIBILITY,  SAFE 
HAVENS,  RESTRUCTURING,  INNOVATION,  A  SYSTEMIC  APPROACH  TO  LEARNING, 
and  PARTNERSHIPS  combine  to  produce  a  great  synergy  communities  can  harness  for 
the  benefit  of  all  children. 


In  Implementation  Recommendation  #4,  the  Massachusetts  Commission  looks  again 
to  the  Legislature  and  Executive  Branch  to  stand  behind  the  Education  Reform  Act's 
commitment  to  education  and  the  public  good.  We  believe  that  funding  increases  to  the 
School  Building  Assistance  account  should  be  appropriated  to  not  only  provide  for  existing 
facility  improvement  (such  as  air  conditioning),  but  also  should  provide  funds  for  design  of 
new  facilities  and  new  construction  which  is  consistent  with  year-round  use  and  an  effective 
teaching  and  learning  environment. 
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Chapter  VI:  CONCLUSION 


The  challenge  for  public  education  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  face  today  is  many- 
faceted.  Not  least  of  the  reasons  to  meet  it  squarely  is  to  remain  faithful  to  the  tradition 
of  popular  learning  that  dates  from  the  first  settlers  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in 
the  17th  century,  and  was  carried  on  in  the  ideal  of  the  common  school  as  expressed  in 
Horace  Mann's  annual  reports  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  in  the  1830's  and 
1840's.  Then  as  today,  the  economic  and  social  world  of  the  Commonwealth  was  rapidly 
changing  as  new  industries,  new  people  and  cultures,  and  new  patterns  of  trade  had  to  be 
considered.  Then,  too,  the  citizens  and  their  elected  state  and  local  officials  urgently 
debated  the  questions  of  how  much  and  what  kind  of  schooling  would  best  serve  them  and 
their  democracy,  and  at  what  cost. 

Massachusetts'  public  schools  must  serve  and  prepare  students  for  success  in  today's 
world  and  the  world  of  tomorrow.  In  so  doing,  public  schools  must  be  flexible,  make 
difficult  changes,  and  proactively  counter  the  charge  that  public  schools  are  less  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  day  than  are  private  schools,  or  experimental  schools,  or  for-profit 
schools,  or  the  schools  of  other  states  and  nations.  Because  they  belong  to  all  the 
citizens,  are  governed  by  citizen  boards,  and  are  open  to  all  children,  public  schools  are 
at  the  heart  of  a  democratic  society  in  our  day  as  surely  as  they  were  in  Horace  Mann's. 
What  they  do  or  do  not  do  deeply  affects  the  vigor  of  a  democratic  society  and  its  quality 
of  life. 

Some  have  referred  to  time  as  "the  last  frontier  of  educational  reform."  If  Massachusetts' 
public  schools  intend  to  lead  the  movement  to  shape  a  21st-century,  high-performance 
school  system  that  serves  all  students  effectively,  then  we  must  cross  this  frontier  and 
come  to  grips  with  the  challenge  of  redesigning  schools  to  be  more  responsive  to  student 
needs.  We  must  change  the  old  school  paradigm,  what  Prisoners  of  Time  called  the 
"design  flaw,"  that  has  made  time  the  constant  and  thereby  has  forced  student  learning  to 
be  the  variable.  Henceforth,  learning  must  be  the  constant,  the  fixed  and  unchanging  goal, 
and  time  the  variable  that  serves  it.  In  the  longer  and  more  flexible  days  and  years  that 
school  facilities  are  open,  schools  must  also  serve  to  provide  safe  havens  for  those 
children  who  need  them,  and  to  offer  families  and  communities  a  wide  range  of  social, 
instructional,  recreational,  and  cultural  services.  Schools  are  often  the  largest 
investment  a  community  makes.  We  are  convinced  that  such  investment  will  repay 
citizens  much  more  richly  when  the  power  of  time  is  freed  from  old  restraints  to 
exercise  its  full  potential.  Other  democratic  countries,  less  wealthy  than  ours,  have 
made  these  changes.  So  can  we. 

Time  alone  will  not  solve  our  educational  problems;  many  other  factors  must  be  present: 
skilled  and  knowledgeable  teachers,  safe  and  orderly  classrooms,  curricular  standards  and 
assessments,  consequences  for  performance,  students  who  are  motivated  and  hard 
working,  supportive  parents  and  neighborhoods.  However,  time  is  the  unforgiving, 
inescapable  gate  keeper.  Not  a  single  one  of  these  favorable  factors  can  flourish  if  time 
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is  too  short.    Time  alone  guarantees  nothing.    But  with  it,  all  else  is  possible. 

Teachers  and  students  and  parents  understand  that  very  well,  and  we  must  act  on  it. 

The  recommendations  of  this  Massachusetts  Commission  make  up  a  systemic  chain  of 
necessities: 

We  cannot  fulfill  the  vision  of  the  Massachusetts  Common  Core  of  Learning  without  better, 

more  equitable,  learning  on  the  part  of  all  of  our  children. 
We  cannot  have  better,  more  equitable,  learning  without  more  time  on  task. 
We  cannot  have  more  time  on  task  without  adding  hours  for  the  core  academic  subjects. 
We  cannot  add  core  subject  hours  without  pressing  other  worthy  school  activities  into  later 

hours  of  the  afternoon,  or  adding  to  the  number  of  school  days  in  the  year. 
We  cannot  have  good  teaching  in  those  added  hours  without  giving  teachers  more  time 

for  themselves  (and  for  each  other)  for  planning  and  designing  courses  and  lessons, 

and  for  the  professional  development  needed  to  provide  academic  content  at  higher 

standards. 
We  cannot  give  teachers  more  time  without  adding  hours  to  the  school  day  or  days  to  the 

school  year,  or  both. 
We  cannot  have  good  teaching  or  learning  when  children  are  hungry  for  food  or  friends, 

or  are  afraid  of  what  they  will  find  in  the  street  or  at  home  after  school  hours. 
We  cannot  have  children  who  feel  secure  and  are  ready  to  learn  without  making  the 

school  a  safe  and  supportive  place. 
We  cannot  have  engaged  and  supportive  parents  and  communities  without  making  their 

schools  welcoming  places  that  improve  the  quality  of  their  daily  lives. 
All  of  these  necessities  can  only  happen  if  we  transform  how  schools  deal  with  time,  which 

in  turn  we  cannot  do  without  the  full  community  understanding  the  issues,  making  the 

commitment  to  change,  and  obtaining  or  providing  the  necessary  resources. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  report  will  generate  a  good  measure  of  discussion,  enhance 
understanding  of  the  issues  and  build  commitment.  The  Board  of  Education  will  continue 
to  be  committed  to  policies  which  support  student  opportunities  to  learn  and  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  Common  Core  of  Learning.  The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  will 
do  all  it  can  to  help  local  schools  and  citizens  develop  and  put  into  practice  their  own 
programs  for  educational  improvement,  including  providing  technical  assistance  and 
consultants,  reports  and  materials  on  the  issues  of  time,  planning  methods,  and  models 
from  other  school  systems  that  could  be  adapted  to  local  goals  and  conditions.  The 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning  has  worked  hard  to  face  the  issue  of 
time  squarely  and  to  provide  our  best  thoughts  and  recommendations  for  a  strategic 
course  of  action.  The  rest  is  up  to  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 
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The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning 


A  Vision  for  the  Year  2000  in  the  areas  of  TIME  and  LEARNING 

The  Commission  envisions  that,  by  the  year  2000,  schools  will  provide  safe  learning 
environments  that  are  open  and  available  throughout  the  day  and  year  with  schedules  that  are 
responsive  to  the  lives  and  needs  of  students,  families  and  communities.  Key  elements  of  our 
vision  include: 

«3r        Schedules  and  learning  environments  which  are  flexible  and  responsive  to  the 
constantly  changing  needs  of  students,  families  and  communities. 

«s?        Structure,  time  and  access  to  resources  which  allow  every  student  to  achieve  the 
broad,  measurable  results  identified  in  the  Common  Core  of  Learning. 

«s?        The  school  as  a  center  for  coordination  and  delivery  of  a  variety  of  youth  and 
community  services. 

«■        Flexible  and  effective  use  of  uninterrupted  instructional  time  fostering  a  breadth  and 
depth  of  learning. 

*&        An  educational  environment  for  professionals  with  planned  opportunities  for 
professional  growth  and  renewal. 


Principles  Supporting  the  Vision  on  Time  and  Learning 


1 .  Time  is  a  resource.  More  time,  in  and  of  itself,  will  not  promote  better  learning.  Therefore, 
any  recommendations  on  time  will  begin  with  reflections  and  recommendations  on 
improving  quality  in  the  use  of  time. 

2.  Existing  assumptions  about  time  and  schedules  will  not  limit  the  educational  environment 
of  the  future  (e.g.,  assumptions  about  teaching  in  hour-long  blocks,  and  assumptions  about 
bus  or  transportation  schedules  as  a  limit  on  the  school  day). 

3.  The  society  we  live  in  is  transforming  from  an  industrial  society  to  a  knowledge-based 
society;  schools  must  be  prepared  for  transformational  change  in  keeping  with  societal 
change. 

4.  Teaching  is  a  professional  occupation.  Teachers  (a)  view  themselves  as  lifelong  learners, 
(b)  model  the  concept  of  lifelong  learning  for  students  and,  (c)  assume  responsibility  to 
remain  current  in  their  fields.  The  educational  environment  will  allow  for  and  be  supportive 
of  time  for  professional  development. 

5.  Additional  activities  may  or  may  not  require  additional  financial  resources.  Some  activities 
will  be  self-supporting  and  others  may  require  reallocation  of  existing  resources  or 
refocusing  of  priorities. 

6.  The  educational  environment  requires  strong,  involved  partnerships  with  family  members, 
businesses,  neighborhoods,  and  the  community-at-large. 

June  1994 
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9-POINT  ACTION  PLAN 

This  9-point  action  plan  is  offered  to  assist  you  in  seeing  the  significant  changes  we  are  making  on  behalf  of  the 
students  of  the  Commonwealth  in  adopting  new  Student  Learning  Time  Regulations.  These  actions  and  changes  are 
not  about  counting  minutes.  These  changes  are  intended  to  assist  schools  in  restructuring  the  school  day  to  ensure 
that  every  student  in  every  school  receives  high  quality  structured  learning  time.  The  adoption  of  the  Common  Core 
of  Learning  set  the  broad  goals.  The  curriculum  frameworks  will  emphasize  quality  teaching  and  learning  in  the  core 
subjects.  The  Student  Learning  Time  Regulations  ensure  provision  of  an  essential  student  learning  resource  --  TIME. 

Phase  I-  Actions  and  Changes  You  Wilt  See  Now  and  in  the  1995-96  School  Year 

1.  Each  school--with  the  involvement  of  the  school  council,  parents,  students,  the  principal  and  staff,  the 
superintendent,  the  school  committee,  and  community  members-will  review  the  program  offerings  of  the 
school  to  ensure  that  each  student  is  offeredXhe  minimum  required  student  learning  time  in  the  1995-96  school 
year.  Structured  learning  time  in  schools  will  begin  to  focus  on  more  instruction  in  core  academic  subjects. 
Subjects  focused  on  helping  students  acquire  the  other  knowledge  and  skills  described  in  the  Common  of 
Learning  will  also  be  included. 

2.  Elementary  schools  will  provide  at  least  900  hours  annually  of  student  learning  time  and  secondary  schools 
will  provide  990  annual  hours.  As  a  top  priority,  those  hours  will  be  dedicated  to  structured  learning  time  in  core 
academic  subjects  and  other  subjects  focused  on  helping  student  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  described 
in  the  Common  Core  of  Learning. 

3.  Lunch,  time  passing  between  classes,  homeroom,  and  recess  will  not  count  toward  meeting  school  time 
requirements. 

4.  Seniors  graduating  in  1996  may  be  released  from  school  no  more  than  12  days  in  advance  of  the  180th 
scheduled  day  of  school. 

5.  Each  school  will  develop  a  Learning  Time  Implementation  Plan  as  part  of  their  1 995-1 996  School  Improvement 
Plan  detailing  how  they  will  meet  the  new  learning  time  requirements. 

6  Professional  development  programs  for  educators  are  strongly  supported.  Time  for  professional  development 

must  be  scheduled  beyond  the  900/990  hours  required  for  structured  learning  time  for  students  because  school 
must  ensure  that  every  student  receives  a  full  schedule  of  structured  learning  time. 


Phase  It  -  Further  Actions  and  Changes  You  Will  See  Beginning  in  September  1996 

•'.■'.•'.■'■'.■■■  'iwivXwXv/XwXv  x*x*x*x<<-x*x*x*x*x*x-XvX'X*x*x*x*x  vX\->x-^.vX,>x*X'XvX-  x-x  *  x  -  x-x->  :*>.-^w?iw'£WMM>v%v*vX"  *  •:  ■  >!•:•; :  *  x  •  x-  x-x  •  x  ■  x  •  x*x  * x  •:  *x*x  • x  ■  '.•'.•  '.•  x*x  •  x  *x-x  ■.• .  * ;  *  x-x  ■;  * x  •  x*x  •;■ :  •:•;•;■.  ■ .  •;■  x-x*'.*  x-x-  y.  -x  \-x-  x-x  ■  x  *x  -x  -x*x  -x-x  x-x  ■  x-x*x-  x*  x  \  \*x*x  •  x*x  ■  x-  x  ■  x-x 

7.  Some  schools  will  implement  fully  the  new  structured  learning  time  requirements  as  early  as  September  1 996. 
However,  no  later  than  September  1997,  all  schools  will  achieve  full  implementation  of  the  requirements. 

8.  By  September  1997,  all  students  will  receive  a  full  schedule  of  structured  learning  time  in  core  academic 
subjects  focused  on  helping  students  acquire  the  other  knowledge  and  skills  described  in  the  Common  Core 
of  Learning. 

9.  By  September  1997,  non-directed  study  periods,  school  services,  and  optional  school  programs,  as  well  as 
lunch,  time  passing  between  classes,  homeroom,  and  recess  will  not  count  toward  meeting  structured  learning 
time  requirements. 
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The  Massachusetts  Common  Core  of  Learning 

•  (abbreviated*) 


THINKING  AND  COMMUNICATING 


All  students  should: 


»       READ,  WRITE  AND  COMMUNICATE  EFFECTIVELY 


USE  MATHEMATICS,  THE  ARTS,  COMPUTERS  AND  OTHER  TECHNOLOGIES 
EFFECTIVELY 


■^       DEFINE,  ANALYZE  AND  SOLVE  COMPLEX  PROBLEMS 


GAINING  AND  APPLYING  KNOWLEDGE 


All  students  should: 


^       ACQUIRE,  INTEGRATE  AND  APPLY  ESSENTIAL  KNOWLEDGE  IN: 

•  Literature  and  Language 

•  Mathematics,  Science  and  Technology 
.  .                   •  Social  Studies,  History  and  Geography 

•  Visual  and  Performing  Arts 


Health 


WORKING  AND  CONTRIBUTING 


All  students  should: 


»       STUDY  AND  WORK  EFFECTIVELY 


l®"       DEMONSTRATE  PERSONAL,  SOCIAL  AND  CIVIC  RESPONSIBILITY 

*  The  full  text  of  the  Common  Core  of  Learning  can  be  obtained  from  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education. 
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RELEVANT  FACTS 


In  the  nearly  40  years  of  American  education  reform  efforts,  we  have  altered  nearly  everything 
we  do  in  school  except  the  amount  of  time  available  for  learning. 

Some  students  take  three  to  six  times  longer  than  others  to  learn  the  same  thing.  If  we  genuinely 
intend  to  give  every  student  an  equal  opportunity  to  reach  high  academic  standards,  we  must 
give  students  the  time  they  need. 

No  matter  how  complex  or  simple  the  school  subject,  and  no  matter  how  well  or  poorly  students 
comprehend  the  material,  the  school  schedule  assigns  the  same  amount  of  time  for  learning. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  how  time  is  used  in  school;  in  a  large  sample  of  states 
examined  by  the  Commission,  only  41  percent  of  high  school  time  is  required  to  be  spent  on 
core  academic  subjects. 

Students  in  other  post-industrial  democracies  studied  generally  are  required  to  have  twice  as 
much  instruction  in  core  academic  areas  during  high  school  as  U.S.  students. 

Schools  abroad  protect  academic  time  by  distinguishing  between  the  "academic  day,"  which  is 
devoted  primarily  to  core  academic  subjects  and  the  "school  day,"  which  is  often  used  for 
extracurricular  activities,  remedial  help,  and  other  services  needed  by  students. 

According  to  a  1990  study,  only  40  percent  of  graduating  American  high  school  students 
completed  the  minimum  requirement  in  core  academic  studies,  recommended  by  A  Nation  at 
Risk,  including  4  years  of  English,  3  years  social  studies,  3  years  science,  and  3  years  math. 

Approximately  15  percent  of  all  Japanese  students  in  grade  four,  rising  to  nearly  50  percent  by 
grade  nine,  attend  Jukus,  private  after  school  tutorial  services  that  enrich  instruction,  provide 
remedial  help,  and  prepare  students  for  university  examinations. 

According  to  a  recent  Harris  poll,  51  percent  of  teachers  single  out  "children  who  are  left  on 
their  own  after  school"  as  the  primary  explanation  for  students'  difficulties  in  class.  The  same 
poll  reports  that  12  percent  of  elementary  school  children  (30  percent  in  middle  school  and 
nearly  40  percent  in  high  school)  care  for  themselves  after  the  school  day  ends. 

A  large  majority  of  Americans  (62  percent)  supports  providing  after  school  care  for  the  children 
of  working  parents.  The  time  students  currently  spend  after  school  could  be  productively  used 
to  remove  barriers  to  learning. 

Teachers  and  administrators  need  more  time  to  come  up  to  speed  as  academic  standards  are 
overhauled,  time  to  come  to  grips  with  new  assessment  systems,  and  time  for  continuous 
professional  development. 
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RECOMMEND/grjJgNS  FROM  "PRISONERS  OF  TIME" 
A  Report  of  The  National  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning 


I.  REINVENT  SCHOOLS  AROUND  TIME  AND  LEARNING,  NOT  TIME-—  We  recommend  a  commitment  to  bring  every  child 

in  the  United  States  to  'world-class  standards  in  core  academic  areas. 

"The  first  issue  is  not  "How  much  time  is  enough?"  but  "What  are  we  trying  to  accomplish?"   As  witnesses  repeatedly  told  the 
Commission,  there  is  no  point  to  adding  more  time  to  today's  schools  if  it  is  used  in  the  same  way." 


II. 


FIX  THE  DESIGN  FLAW:  USE  TIME  IN  NEW  AND  BETTER  WAYS-—  We  recommend  that  state  and  local  boards  work  with 
schools  to  redesign  education  so  that  time  becomes  a  factor  supporting  learning,  not  a  boundary  marking  its  limits. 


"The  conviction  that  learning  goals  should  be  fixed  and  time  a  flexible  resource  opens  up  profound  opportunities  for  change." 

III.  ESTABLISH  AN  ACADEMIC  DAY—  We  recommend  that  schools  provide  additional  academic  time  by  reclaiming  the  school 
day  for  academic  instruction. 

'The  Commission  is  convinced  that  if  American  students  are  to  meet  world-class  standards  all  children  will  need  more  academic  time." 

IV.  KEEP  SCHOOLS  OPEN  LONGER  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  CHILDREN  AND  COMMUNITIES —  We  recommend  that 
schools  respond  to  the  needs  of  today's  students  by  remaining  open  longer  during  the  day  and  that  some  schools  in  every 
district  remain  open  throughout  the  year. 

"....establishing  an  academic  day  of  necessity  requires  lengthening  the  school  day,  both  for  extracurricular  activities  and  for  time  to 
offer  some  students  academic  programs  designed  to  give  them  special  help  or  opportunities." 

V.  GIVE  TEACHERS  THE  TIME  THEY  NEED— -We  recommend  that  teachers  be  provided  with  the  professional  time  and 
opportunities  they  need  to  do  their  jobs. 

"The  daily  working  life  of  most  teachers  is  one  of  unrelieved  time  pressure  and  isolation.... The  Commission  believes  that  time  for 
planning  and  professional  development  is  urgently  needed-not  as  a  frill  or  an  add-on,  but  as  a  major  aspect  of  the  agreement  between 
teachers  and  districts." 

VI.  INVEST  IN  TECHNOLOGY-—  We  recommend  that  schools  seize  on  the  promise  of  new  technologies  to  increase  productivity, 
enhance  student  achievement,  and  expand  learning  time. 

'Technology  has  already  changed  much  of  the  rest  of  American  society... because  it  makes  it  possible  to  produce  more  with  less.  A 
similar  revolution  is  possible  in  education. ..But  the  true  promise  of  technology  lies  in  the  classroom.  Technology  makes  it  possible 
for  today's  schools  to  escape  the  assembly-line  mentality  of  the  'factory  model'  school.  With  emerging  hardware  and  software, 
educators  can  personalize  learning." 

VII.  DEVELOP  LOCAL  PLANS  TO  TRANSFORM  SCHOOLS— -We  recommend  that  every  district  convene  local  leaders  to 
develop  action  plans  that  offer  different  school  options  and  encourage  parents,  students,  and  teachers  to  choose  among  them. 

joI  reform  cannot  work  if  it  is  imposed  on  the  community  top-down.  Genuine,  long-lasting  reform  grows  from  the  grassroots." 

VIII.  SHARE  THE  RESPONSIBILITY:  FINGER  POINTING  AND  EVASION  MUST  END-—  We  recommend  that  all  of  our  people 
shoulder  their  individual  responsibilities  to  transform  learning  in  America. 

Government  should  focus  on  results,  not  red  tape 

•  Higher  education  needs  to  get  involved 

•  The  business  world  should  keep  up  the  pressure 

•  Parents,  students,  and  teachers  must  lead  the  way 

"In  America's  great  education  debate  we  find  too  often  a  belief  that  the  solution  is  up  to  government  or  system.' 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  It  is  up  to  us." 
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ABBREVIATED  SUMMARY  RESULTS 
SURVEY  OF  TIME  AND  LEARNING 


BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 


In  order  to  obtain  information  on  schedules  in  schools,  1800  school  buildings  across 
the  Commonwealth  received  a  survey  between  December  and  January  of  the  1993-1994 
academic  year.  Out  of  the  1800,  approximately  1300  schools  responded  by  completing  and 
returning  the  survey  to  the  Department  of  Education  between  January  and  February  1994. 


The  survey  results  reported  here  are  based  on  a  statistically  representative 
sampling  of  429  out  of  the  1300  surveys  received.  Data  from  the  429  schools  was  double 
checked  and  corrected. 


SURVEY  DESCRIPTION 


The  target  population  of  the  surveys  were  public  schools  grades  K-12  inclusive  of 
regional  and  vocational/technical  schools.  The  breakdown  is  as  follows: 

146  Kindergarten 

182  Elementary 

36  Middle/Junior  High 

36  High  School 

26  Vocational/Technical  (week-about) 

3  Vocational/Technical  (part-day) 


The  following  page  is  a  snapshot  of  selected  survey  results.   For  a  copy  of  the  full  text, 
please  contact  the  Department  of  Education. 
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APPENDIX  F 


PROMISING  PRACTICES 

To  fully  realize  the  vision  of  the  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning,  schools  may  need  to  implement 
significant  changes  which  require  bold  thinking  and  sizeable  shifts  of  attitudes.  What  follows  are 
practices  that  have  been  and  are  successful  in  schools  both  in  the  Commonwealth  and  across  the 
nation.  These  practices  are  interrelated  and  in  no  particular  order.  The  success  of  one  practice  may 
rely  on  the  implementation  of  others.  The  dynamic  nature  of  a  variety  of  concepts  working  together 
supports  the  goals  and  vision  of  Education  Reform.  The  Commission  recommends  that  schools  consider 
all  of  these  practices,  one  at  a  time,  together,  and  in  combination  with  other  successful  practices  or 
ideas. 


Block  Scheduling 


This  technique  seeks  to  provide  at  least  some  blocks  of  time  that  are  longer  than  others 
and  seeks  to  match  types  of  learning  with  schedules  which  facilitate  such  learning.  For 
instance,  the  use  of  "2-hour  labs"  for  science  courses  is  a  common  variation  on  the 
standard  50-minute  schedule.  Such  variations  in  schedules  allow  for  in-depth  learning 
with  different  instructional  strategies  such  as  simulations,  group  projects,  and  debates. 

Block  schedules  provide  fewer  classes  and  fewer  students  per  teacher,  and,  therefore, 
more  personal  interaction  and  individualized  instruction.  Schools  utilizing  block  scheduling 
often  find  their  students  feeling  less  frustration  as  they  are  managing  the  workload  for 
fewer  subjects  and  generally  are  more  actively  involved  in  the  subjects  they  are  studying. 
Additionally,  longer  class  periods  mean  students  are  less  often  in  the  hallways  and  school 
discipline  incidents  may  decrease. 


Interdisciplinary  Teaming 


Many  schools  already  use  this  technique  which  integrates  specialists  into  the  regular 
curriculum  plans  for  courses.  For  instance,  arts  specialists  can  often  respond  to  themes 
developed  in  social  studies  or  language  arts  programs  (or  any  other  core  subject).  The  arts 
enhance  learning  in  other  disciplines  by  offering  unique  entry  points  for  students  as  well 
as  expanding  the  cultural  context  of  their  studies. 

Another  common  form  of  interdisciplinary  teaming  occurs  when  teachers  of  different 
disciplines  develop  full  units  together  in  a  coordinated  way:  Common  teams  are  math  and 
science,  language  arts  and  history,  world  languages  and  music.  Indeed,  most  teachers  can 
find  challenging  commonalities  among  any  two  or  three  subject  areas.  Students  find  that 
learning  which  makes  connections  is  generally  more  powerful,  engaging,  and  sustained. 

The  Massachusetts  vocational  technical  system  has  taken  a  leadership  role  in  fostering 
diversified  curriculum  integration  using  applied  learning  models.  School  districts  are 
encouraged  to  work  with  vocational  technical  school  partners  in  promoting  active, 
meaningful  and  thought-provoking  teaching/learning  activities  and  curriculum. 
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Scheduling  School  Services 


A  promising  practice  protecting  structured  learning  time  is  the  scheduling  of  school 
services  outside  of  the  regular  school  day.  An  example  would  be  to  engage  in  activities 
such  as  vision  or  hearing  screening  at  specific  times  after  the  end  of  the  regular  school 
day  with  optional  participation  on  some  weekend  days  rather  than  to  interrupt  regularly 
scheduled  learning  activities. 


Incorporating  Elements  of  School  Services 


One  way  to  enhance  the  interdisciplinary  teaming  outlined  earlier  in  this  appendix  is  to 
incorporate  elements  of  school  services  into  the  core  curriculum.  For  instance,  an  English 
Language  Arts  teacher  could  work  in  collaboration  with  a  guidance  counselor  on 
enhancing  writing  skills  for  a  student  by  having  the  student  write  an  essay  appropriate  for 
college  applications;  a  school  nurse  might  collaborate  with  a  math  teacher  to  obtain 
information  on  students  heights  and  weights;  and  so  on. 


School-Linked  Services 


This  practice  links  community  services  with  the  school  site.  For  instance,  adult  learning 
centers  can  make  use  of  school  facilities  during  evening  hours.  Health  and  dental  services 
can  be  offered  on  school  grounds.  Community  Service  Learning  Programs  can  also 
involve  students  in  real-world  settings  that  enhance  their  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
community.  A  number  of  initiatives  linking  these  services  at  the  school  site  are  taking  place 
across  the  Commonwealth  and  providing  increased  use  of  the  school  facility  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  increased  access  to  the  services  themselves. 


Teacher  Assistance  Teams 


Many  schools  have  implemented  a  school  based  "team"  composed  of  teachers  from 
regular  and  special  education  programs  and  other  individuals  with  key  skills  (such  as  a 
counselor  or  a  curriculum  supervisor)  who  take  the  time  to  observe  teachers  and  students 
and  share  ideas  for  classroom  change.  Such  teams  have  provided  teachers  with  focussed 
recommendations  that  can  enhance  collegial  relationships,  improve  teaching,  and  provide 
classroom  support. 


Staggered  Schedules 


Staggered  schedules  within  the  day  and  year  can  free  teacher  time.  For  instance,  schools 
schedule  one  group  of  teachers  from  7:30-2:30  and  another  group  from  9:00-4:00,  and  in 
this  way  provide  students  with  an  extended  school  day  while  also  allowing  teachers  fuller 
access  to  the  school  and  their  colleagues  without  increasing  teaching  duties.  Teacher 
schedules  can  be  staggered  throughout  the  year  by  having  some  teachers  in  the  school 
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from  September  -  June  and  some  between  October  -  July.    Districts  might  implement 
quadmesters  with  teachers  choosing  to  teach  three  of  the  four. 


Staff  Support 


As  we  recommended  in  our  Time  for  Change  report,  we  believe  a  very  effective  promising 
practice  for  teacher  support  and  renewal  is  the  use  of  teacher  aides  and  paraprofessionals 
to  release  teachers  from  non-instructional  activities.  This  practice  not  only  maximizes  the 
use  of  teachers  for  the  skilled  activities  at  which  they  are  the  best,  but  also  provides  for 
flexibility  in  scheduling  common  planning  time  for  teachers. 


Cooperative  Learning 


This  occasional  technique  (not  a  substitute  for  individual  thinking  and  learning,  but  a 
complement)  pairs  (or  groups)  students  together  and  asks  students  to  take  an  active  role 
in  the  teaching  and  learning  of  a  specific  task.  One  student  may  have  more  knowledge, 
however,  some  tasks,  by  their  nature,  do  not  require  expertise  and  may  allow  the  students 
to  take  turns  in  the  role  of  "teacher."  Students  solidify  their  own  learning  by  teaching 
others.  This  technique  allows  for  a  flexible  pace  and  style  of  teaching/learning  and 
maximizes  the  resource  capacity  of  classrooms. 


Year-Round  Schedules 


Year-round  schedules  do  not  require  adding  more  time  to  the  school  year,  but  rather 
require  restructuring  existing  time  to  have  longer,  spaced  vacation  or  break  times  (called 
intersessions)  throughout  the  year  and  a  shorter  summer  vacation.  One  benefit  of  year- 
round  schedules  is  helping  students  retain  what  they  have  learned  because  regression 
found  with  long  summer  breaks  is  minimized.  Another  benefit  of  simple  restructuring  of  the 
schedule  is  in  providing  teachers  with  additional  time  for  teaching  new  skills  because  they 
no  longer  have  to  spend  time  reviewing  previously  taught  materials. 


Intersessions 


Intersession  times  offer  students  opportunities  to  reinforce  previously  learned  material  or 
benefit  from  pre-teaching  of  new  material.  Additionally,  students  who  struggle  with  a 
subject  do  not  have  to  wait  a  full  year  before  receiving  extra  assistance.  They  can  receive 
it  during  intersessions,  thus  reducing  the  chances  of  failure,  frustration,  and  drop-outs. 


Pre-Teaching 


A  promising  practice  is  "pre-teaching"  of  difficult  subjects.  With  a  restructured  school  year, 
a  number  of  days  could  be  made  available  during  a  semester  break  for  students  to  preview 
upcoming  key  concepts  to  be  presented  during  the  next  semester  program.  Most  students 
know  subjects  they  have  difficulty  with,  and  this  practice  of  providing  students  with  an 
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opportunity  to  get  a  head  start  on  a  difficult  subject  has  resulted  in  increased  success  for 
low  and  moderate  achieving  students,  as  well  as  significantly  reduced  frustration  levels. 
Schools  that  have  implemented  such  practices  report  less  need  for  remediation  services 
and  lower  drop-out  rates. 


Expanded  Programs 


Another  promising  practice  provides  before-school  and  after-school  programs  supported 
through  sliding  scale  fees,  foundation  funding,  or  collaborative  arrangements  with  parents, 
community  agencies,  or  universities. 
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APPENDIX  G 


ESTIMATED  FINANCIAL  COMPONENTS  OF  EXTENDING  TIME  (MAXIMUM  COST) 


Given  the  many  restructuring  initiatives  utilizing  creative  approaches  and 
more  efficient  allocation  of  resources,  the  following  approach  is  one  of  a 
number  of  avenues  ^calculate financial  components  of  extending  time. 
The  Commission  does  not  recommend  this  method  over  another. 


The  calculations  in  this  appendix  estimate  the  per  day  cost  of  extending  the  school  year 
statewide  utilizing  elements  the  foundation  formula  authorized  under  Chapter  70  of  the 
Education  Reform  Act.  Massachusetts'  funding  of  education  is  based  on  the  full  student 
census  in  the  school  districts.  The  foundation  formula  calculates,  depending  on  the  school 
district  size  and  composition  vhat  it  would  take  to  provide  an  education  to  the  full  student 
census.  For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  the  following  line  item  elements  from  the 
foundation  budget  have  been  identified.  These  elements  could  reasonably  be  assumed 
to  be  impacted  with  an  increase  in  instructional  and  professional  development  days. 

Line  2  Teaching  salary  for  classroom  teachers. 

Line  3  Support  Staff  salary  for  counselors,  librarians  and  other  specialist 

teachers. 
Line  4  School  Aide  salary  for  assistants  to  teachers  and  support  staff. 

Line  7  School  Health  Care  Staff  salary  for  all  staff  performing  health  care 

related  duties. 
Line  15  Utility  and  Ordinary  Maintenance  Expenses  for  utility  charges  and 

maintenance  supplies. 
Line  18  Book  and  Equipment  Allotment  for  books,  equipment,  supplies  and 

computers. 

Each  of  the  six  line  items  were  included  when  calculating  instructional  day  costs  (Chart  1  - 
Section  C),  however,  only  line  items  2,  3,  4,  and  7  were  included  when  calculating 
professional  development  day  costs  (Chart  1  -  Section  A). 

NOTE:  Costs  associated  with  transportation  and  building  construction  or  scheduling  of 
building  maintenance  activities  have  not  been  considered  in  this  report  but  could  be 
impacted  by  additional  days. 

Following  is  the  step  by  step  approach  taken  to  arrive  at  the  estimated  cost  to  add  a  single 
day  of  instruction  or  professional  development  to  the  school  year  statewide. 
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Step  One:    Identify  the  per  day  costs  per  student  for  the  elements  which  would  reasonably  result  in 

additional  costs  for  additional  days. 

Step  Two:  Identify  the  enrollment  of  students  at  each  level  of  school  including  adjustments  for  additional 

services  for  students  with  special  needs. 

Step  Three:  Identify  formulas  for  calculating  cost  of  adding  professional  development  days  or  instructional 

days  to  the  school  calendar. 

Step  Four:  Calculate. 

STEP  ONE:    Identify  the  per  day  costs  per  student  for  the  elements  which  would 
reasonably  result  in  additional  costs  for  additional  days. 

Figures  used  in  Foundation  Line  Items  (Sections  A  &  B)  are  taken  from  FY  '96  foundation  budget  statewide 
averages  and  represent  annual  costs  per  student. 

CHART  1 


Foundation  Line 
Item 

Description 

Elementary 

Middle 

Secondary 

Special  Ed  In 
School 

SECTION  A                 STAFF  SALARIES 

2 

Teacher  Salary 

$ 

1816.51 

$ 

1598.53 

$    2350.78 

$ 

4995.40 

3 

Support  Salary 

$ 

579.47 

$ 

999.08 

$      167.85 

$ 

3037.20 

4 

Aides  Salary 

$ 

113.58 

$ 

18.93 

$          7.57 

$ 

1183.13 

7 

Health  Salary 

$ 

52.58 

$ 

39.44 

$        39.44 

$ 

0.00 

Sum  of  line  items  2,3,4,7 

$ 

2562.14 

$ 

2655.98 

$    2565.64 

$ 

9215.73 

SUBTOTAL  A: 

Cost  per  Student  per  additional 

Professional  Development  Day 

Sum  2,3,4,7 -^  180  days 

$ 

14.23 

$ 

14.76 

$14.25 

$ 

51.20 

SECTION  B                 OTHER  INSTRUCTIONAL  COSTS 

15 

Utility  &  Maintenance 

$ 

208.07 

$ 

225.59 

$      218.72 

$ 

697.56 

18 

Books,  Equipment, 
Supplies  &  Computers 

$ 

262.92 

$ 

262.92 

$      420.67 

$ 

210.33 

Sum  of  line  items  15,18 

$ 

470.99 

$ 

488.51 

$      639.39 

$ 

907.89 

SUBTOTAL  B: 

Sum  15,18+  180  days 

$ 

2.62 

$ 

2.71 

$           3.55 

$ 

5.04 

SECTION  C                 SALARIES  &  OTHI 

ER  INSTRUCTK 

DNA 

L  COSTS 

SUBTOTAL  C: 

Cost  per  Student  per  additional 

Instructional  Day 

Subtotal  A  +  Subtotal  B 

$ 

16.85 

$ 

17.47 

$17.80 

$ 

56.24 
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Level 

Grades 

Total  Enrollment 

Elementary 

1-4 

294,156 

Middle 

5-8 

266,250 

Secondary 

9-12 

211,858 

Vocational 

9-12 

23,362 

STEP  TWO:  Identify  the  enrollment  of  students  at  each  level  of  school  including 
adjustments  for  additional  services  for  students  with  special  needs. 

The  enrollment  figures  used  were  figures  taken  from  the  October  1,  1994,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education 
Individual  School  Enrollment  by  Grade  Report. 

Calculated  Special  Ed  FTE* 

294,1 56  x. 035=     10,295 

266,250  x  .035  =       9,319 

21 1 ,858  x  .035  =       7,415 

23,362  x  .045  =       1 ,051 

*  The  calculated  special  education  full  time  equivalent  (FTE)  is  based  on  the  total  enrollment  figures  in  conjunction 
with  the  presumptions  for  special  education  contained  in  the  Chapter  70  foundation  calculations. 

STEP  THREE:         Identify    formulas    for    calculating    cost    of    adding    professional 

development  days  or  instructional  days  to  the  school  calendar. 

A.  COST  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  DAYS 

(Elementary,  Middle,  or  Secondary  Level  Subtotal  A  x  #  of  students  at  that  level  statewide)  + 
(Sped  In  Subtotal  A  x  Calculated  Sped  FTE  at  that  level  statewide)  =  Cost  to  add  one  professional 
development  day  at  that  level  statewide. 

B.  COST  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  DAYS 

(Elementary,  Middle,  or  Secondary  Level  Subtotal  C  x  #  students  at  that  level  statewide)  +  (Sped 
In  subtotal  C  x  Calculated  Sped  FTE  at  that  level  statewide)  =  Cost  to  add  one  instructional  day 
at  that  level  statewide. 

STEP  FOUR:  Calculate. 

Daily  totals  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar. 

A.  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  DAYS 

Elementary:  ($14.23  x  294,1 56)  +  ($51.20  x  10,295)  =  $  4,712,944  per  day 

Middle:  ($14.76  x  266,250)  +  ($51.20  x  9,319)  =  $  4,406,983  per  day 

Secondary:  ($14.25  x  211,858)  +  ($51.20  x  7,415)  =  $  3,398,625  per  day 

Vocational:  ($14.25  x  23,362)  +  ($51 .20  x  1 ,051 )  =  $    386,720  per  day 

B.  INSTRUCTIONAL  DAYS 

Elementary:  ($16.85  x  294,156)  +  ($56.24  x  10,295)  =  $  5,535,519  per  day 

Middle:  ($17.47  x  266,250)  +  ($56.24  x  9,319)  =  $  5,175,488  per  day 

Secondary:  ($17.80  x  211,858)  +  ($56.24  x  7,415)  =  $  4,188,092  per  day 

Vocational:  ($17.81  x  23,362)  +  ($56.24  x  1,051)  =  $    475,185  per  day 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Under  education  reform,  the  state  has  been  gradually  increasing  the  amount  of  funds  provided 
to  schools  and  full  foundation  level  funding  is  expected  by  the  year  2000.  According  to 
foundation  budget  calculations,  for  FY  '96  the  required  local  contribution  for  school  districts 
statewide  will  be  63%.  The  state  has  committed  to  provide  37%  of  the  costs  of  education.  We 
use  these  FY  '96  figures  to  estimate  maximum  state  and  local  contributions  to  add  a  single  day 
of  instruction  or  professional  development  to  the  school  year  statewide  (CHART  2). 

CHART  2 
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Once  again,  it  should  be  noted  that  these  estimates  assume  costs  would  simply  be  extended  on 
a  per  day  basis.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  many  restructuring  initiatives  could  reduce  the 
financial  cost  of  extended  time  in  schools.  To  illustrate  this  point,  summaries  of  five  low  cost 
programs  that  expand  the  school  year  are  included  below. 

Summerbridge  Cambridge,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

As  a  tuition-free  workshop  in  education,  this  program  has  two  goals:  1 )  to  prepare  highly  motivated,  low-income  and 
minority  Cambridge  middle-school  students  for  success  in  academic  high  school  programs;  and,  2)  to  encourage 
top  high  school  and  college  students  to  become  teachers.  Fifth  grade  students  accepted  into  the  program 
participate  in  a  six-week  summer  session  before  the  sixth  grade,  weekly  study  groups  and  monthly  field  trips 
throughout  the  following  school  year,  and  then  a  second  cycle  of  these  programs  during  the  next  year.  College  and 
high  school  students,  trained  and  supervised  by  experienced  educators,  run  the  program  and  provide  exciting, 
powerful,  learning  experiences  for  program  participants.  Approximately  $100,000  in  funding  is  provided  by 
networking  existing  public  and  private  resources  including  Cambridge  Public  Schools,  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education,  the  Mayor's  Youth  Employment  Program,  Federal  Work  Study  Program,  Department  of  Human 
Services,  and  grants  from  local  foundations  and  corporations. 

The  New  School  at  the  Saltonstall,  Salem,  Massachusetts 

One  middle  school  in  the  Salem  Public  School  District  has  become  a  year  round  school,  increasing  the  school  year 
by  twenty  days:  ten  instructional,  ten  professional  development.  Annual  teaching  hours  have  increased  by  1 90  hours 
and  teachers  are  provided  with  an  additional  two  hours  of  common  planning  time  per  week.  This  24%  increase  in 
total  time  was  accomplished  with  a  16%  pay  increase  for  teachers. 
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Murfreesboro  Public  Schools,  Tennessee 

This  entire  school  system  has  its  elementary  schools  open  and  available  trom  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  five  days  per  week, 
52  weeks  per  year.  Parents  pay  for  extended  day  services,  although  students  who  are  referred  by  school  personnel 
to  attend  do  so  at  the  district's  expense.  The  system  has  made  use  of  a  $50,000  grant  as  well  as  textbook  funds 
for  alternative  materials.  Personnel  are  employed  245  days  per  year  for  6  hours  per  day,  including  10  days  of 
professional  development  and  10  days  of  vacation.  Formerly,  personnel  were  employed  for  200  days  at  7.5  hours 
per  day.  The  new  system  actually  represents  less  total  working  time  for  each  employee. 

Westport  High  School,  Westport,  Massachusetts 

The  high  school  has  extended  its  summer  program  by  two  weeks,  making  it  equal  in  length  to  a  regular  school  year 
semester.  Students  pay  tuition  which  makes  the  program  self-sustaining.  Additionally,  the  high  school  runs  learning 
programs  on  Saturdays  and  during  school  vacations.  Saturday  activities  are  funded  through  the  school  budget; 
school  vacation  programs  are  currently  funded  with  a  portion  of  Westport's  state  Time  and  Learning  grant  with  the 
intent  that  the  programs  will  eventually  be  self-sustaining. 

Blackstone  Valley  Vocational  Regional  School  District 

As  part  of  the  work  done  through  a  state  Time  and  Learning  Grant,  Valley  Tech  expanded  the  school  year  and 
school  day  and  restructured  the  way  time  is  used  within  each  day.  Over  a  three  year  period,  beginning  in  FY  '96 
through  FY  '98,  a  total  of  13  teaching  days  will  be  added  to  the  school  year.  Teachers  do  receive  additional  pay 
for  additional  days,  however  all  other  improvements  are  no  added  cost.  In  conjunction  with  the  lengthening  of  the 
school  year,  20  minutes  have  been  added  to  the  school  day,  guidance  and  media  center  hours  have  been  increased 
for  students,  a  professional  development  standard  of  60  hours  per  year  outside  of  the  school  day  has  been  effected, 
and  block  scheduling  has  been  put  into  place.  Overall,  students  have  gained  more  than  600  additional  hours  of 
instructional  time.  The  new  scheduling,  coupled  with  integration  of  subject  areas  and  interdisciplinary  approaches 
to  teaching,  has  greatly  enhanced  the  learning  process. 
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APPENDIX  H 

The  Massachusetts  Commission 

on 
Time  and  Learning 


Massachusetts  Board  of  Education         •  (617)  388-3300  Ext.  461 

350  Main  Street,  Maiden,  MA  02148      •  T.T.Y.  Access  through  New  England  Telephone  Relay  Services  1-800-439  -2370 


Board  Members: 
Paul  Reville 
Commission  Chairperson 

Michael  Sentance 
Secretary  of  Education 

Marjorie  Dolan 

Robert  V.  Antonucci 
Commissioner  of  Education 

Legislators: 

Rep.  Barbara  Gardner 

Senator  Richard  Tisei 

Superintendents: 
Joseph  Rappa,  Attleboro 

Michael  Ronan,  Uxbridge 

VOC.  SUPT.  DIR: 
Michael  Fitzpatrick 
Blackstone  Valley  RVTS 

School  Committee  Member: 
Allene  Begley  Curto, 
Springfield 


MIDDLE  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL: 
Roger  F.  Harris,  Boston 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL: 

Herb  Levine,  Chelmsford 

(Now  Deputy  Superintendent- Wakefield) 


Mass.  Parent  Teacher  Student  Assoc. 

Margaret  Olivieri, 

Somerville 

Business  Member: 
Josephine  Corro,  Boston 
Private  Industry  Council 

Community  Member: 
Sandra  Spooner,  Cambridge 

Teachers: 
Stephen  E.  Gorrie, 
Winchester 

Susan  Szachowicz, 
Brockton 

Student: 
Jonathan  Heafitz, 
Swampscott 

Department  of  Education: 

Marcia  Mittnacht,  Exec.  Dir. 
Educational  Improvement 

Jennifer  Tessier,  Educational 
Improvement 

Deborah  Walker,  Educational 
Improvement 

Special  Thanks  To: 
Dr.  Paul  Gagnon, 
Boston  University 


